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A coal was hid beneath the grate, 
(’Tis often modest merit's fate)— 
Twas sinall, and ev, perhaps, forgotten ; 
While, in the room, and near in size, 
In a fine casket, lined with cotton, 
In pomp and state a diamond lies, 
‘So, little gentleman in black, *’ 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 
**l hear, in philosophic clack, 
Our families are close allied ; 
But know, the splendor of my hue, 
Excell'd by nothing In existence, 
Should teach such little folks as you 
To keep a more respectful distance."’ 


At these reflections on his name 

The coal suon redden’4 to a flame ; 

Of his own real use aware, 

He only answer'd with a sneer, 

**l scorn your taunts, good Bishop Blaze, 
and envy not your charins divine ; 

For, know, I boast a double praise, 
As lcan warm as well as sline.’’ 


LADY LINTON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘““‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’’ ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XIII. 


LADY LINTON’S DIARY CONTINUED, 


f AY 3—Kennington. 

Every one says to me, ‘‘How well 
you look! How bright you are to-day!” 
and every one speaks tooinacheerful tone, 
and has » great deal to say to ne,and seems 
sincerely sorry to end the conversation and 
say good-bye. 

A little while ago these saine people wore 
a dejected air in my presence, found very 
little to say, and seemed relieved from an 
eubarrassing position when we parted, 
which compels me to think that their syin- 
pathy is with happy people only. 

Granny alone departs from the general 
rule. 

She was gayest and most chatty when she 


saw I needed cheering, and, now that iny | 


spirits were high,she watches ne with grave 
concern and silent anxiety. Iam like the 
trees, I tell her—the spring has given ime 
new life. 

“My love,” she replied,‘‘one inust rejoice 
to see the young buds open, yet timorous 
old folk like me find their pleasure tningled 
with the pain ot apprehension lest it be 
found that the young buds have opened too 
woon.’’ 

I know what she means and what she 
thinks. 

She believes that iny happiness springs 
from the expectation, or at least the hope, 
that now he is free, he will make me his 
wite. 

I think she is in error. 

I have analyzed my feelings as well as I 
can, and tried to form a just conclusion as 
to the origin of my bappiness. 

For indeed I ain happy—bappier than I 
have been for a long, long while—trouble- 
soraely happy sometimes, for I tind tnyself 
growing careless and frivolous, and too full 
by half of nonsense. 

But I cannot convict inyself of sel fish- 
ness. 


1f my happiness does not arise from the | 
improvement in my physical condition and | 
the reflection that he is no longer miserable | 


l ain more in error than granny. 
I bave learnt during the winter to see how 
impossible it would have been for hiin to 


make me his wife, even had he been free 
then to marry ine. 
I know how jealously societv maintains 
the dist ASHER “ 
na © al irs 
conten pt a al “ + 
exposed who introduced to people “ 
own class an inexperienced gir! like me as 


his wife. 
_ Bhat was showu very clearly 
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by a lady—I forget her name—that Beatrice 
lent ine, 

It was quite a new-fashioned book, with 
none of the old sentiments in it, and it 
showed thatthe best man the authoress 
eould think of married a woman he did not 
care for in the least, though he loved an- 
other young lady with all his heart. 

And, though I do not tor a moment be- 
lieve that Sir Gilbert Linton would bave 
behaved so badly, yetI can quite under- 
stand that, had he been free to make ine his 
real wife, be would have been deterred by 
the knowledge that society would regard 
him as a fool, 

There! 

Had I any expectation of being his wife, 
had I any lingering hope that he loved me 
well enough to suppose such a thing, could 
I write of hin in such terins? 

Could IT ever do him such infinite in- 
justice ? ‘ 

May 4. 

I do not know what is the 
me to-night. 

I ain low-spirited and irritable, and glad 
to be alone. 

It’s just as they say at Neufbourg— 
“Who laughs in the morning cries at 
night.”’ 

I was ridiculously gay when I found the 
girls in the parlor on my return from 
school, and now I’in glad to get away from 
them. 

They certainly are regardless of the pain 
their idle words may give; they might have 
known that it would grieve me to hear of 
the change in him—to learn that one so 
amiable and generous and good had 
soured by misfortune, and rendered harsh 
and cynical and worldly. ° 

It seems that Mr. Gower took Beatrice to 
Monkden last Sunday—unknown to Mrs. 
Gower, of course. 

Sir Gilbert seemed not at all pleased to 
see them. 

He was exceedingly polite, very cold and 
very sarcastic, 

Beatrice believes that their visit prevented 
him froin going to see some one; she feels 


matter with 


| sure that there must be “some lady in the 


case’’ because of his dress; 
seen hit so correct. 
Incidently they 


learnt that he was re- 


been | 
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Ido not know whom I did expect, yet 
certainly my heart feli when Mr. Gower 
stepped out ofthe cab—but not because | 
dislike hit. 

No one could be kinder to me than he, 
and, despite his faults, he is a most lovable 
little gentleman. 

Perhaps we like him better for his faults 
and because we can sinile at hit. 

Granny and I look forward to his coming 
aad always take care to be at home on Mon- 
day, for on that day he almost invariably 
takes tea with us, 

He never comes without bringing a few 
flowers or a book for me, and usually he 
hands a little rush-basket to Jane, contain- 
ing asparagus, or a lobster, or a tine piece of 
salimon, 

This being Saturday possibly accounts 
for iny surprise in seein; him; and, to in- 
crease the peculiarity of his visit, he carried 
neither flowers nor rush-basket. 

“Thanks to the serious illness of Mrs.G.’s 
brother,’’ he said, his wife had been coim- 
pelled to go to Scarborough; and, the girls 
wishing to see the “Huyuenots,’’ be had 
taken a box at the Opera for this even- 
ing. 

He had come to fetch me. 

The girls would be at the Holborn 
Restaurant, where they insisted upon din- 
ing, at six o’clock, and, if I would bea 
good girl and dress quickly, wae should 
be abie to get there just in time to meet 
therm. 

I looked towards granny,alinost hoping she 
would raise soine objection—for somehow | 
felt no inclination to go out, except for 
the usual peaceful little stroll with 
her. 

But, it she saw the disinclination 
look, she was determined to give 
support. 

“Go, by all means,iny love. A change will 
do you good, You are growing mnelancholy 
with sitting so much in this dull little par- 
lor.”’ 


in my 
iné no 
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So I accepted the invitation with the best | 


grace I could assume, 


inmake 80 poor @ returo for Mr. Gower’'s 


| kindness, and knowing that I was selfish 


she had never | 


newing bis acquaintance with the people | 


he had ‘“dropped’’—people not of the 
Gauntly set, but quite the “upper crust.” 
Edith thought he must have the intention 
of going into Parliament by trying to re- 
gain bis old position in society: then Maud, 
in her flippant manner, said that that 
vase be would probably marry some girl 
whose connections might help him, and 
wondered whether be would throw the 
handkerchiet to Miss This or Miss that,and 
was runpingthrough a string of names, 


in 


when Beatrice gave hera nudge, with a 
giance at me, which I happened to 
catch. 


|} eh? 


Did she think I had any idea of his choos- | 
ing me, or fancy that I should be sorry to | 


hear of any event which might tend to bis 
happiness or temporal advantage ? 


Did I not write only last night that I | 


had renounced every thought of being his 


| wife ?”’ 


* * * * 


July 1. 

Granny, in ber sweet gossipy way, was 
describing Broadstairs to ine—whither she 
had suggested we should go to spend a few 
days before iny holidays were over, ‘and 
rst 


* o 


pick up a little of the treshness we have |: 


since spring’ —-when the well-known sound 


of cab-wheels nade ine turn my eyes to- 
2, rode ‘ r ’ & 

» . Pr * yi 
bougiit t ata re 4 Dp & Aux “ 4 
expected some one of more consequence 


in a novel | than he. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


and unyrateful. 


When we were in the cab and on our way | 


to Holborn, Mr. Gower, drawing iy arm 
under his, and giving it one or two little 
pinches with his,said, in a tone of gentle re- 
mnonstrance-—— 

“What's the matter with you, little girl— 
You seem to be going back and back 
week after week, instead of growing 
stronger and brighter. 

“You were better in the beginning of the 
year than you are now, and we all thought 
you ineantw be your old self again a month 
Or $0 ago. 

“You're much too young, dear, t8 look #0 
sadly upon life.” 

My spirits were 80 low that his kindness 
seemed to wring iny heart. 

My eyes filled with tears despite my en- 
deavors to restrain them, and went 
slowly trickling down my cheek. I could 
not say a word; it was all 1 could do to 
keep down a sob. 

“Look at ine, dear,’ he said, pressing ny 
arin to his side again. “Lin fifty-four. I 
bave had grief enough to break the heart 
of a cart-horse. 

“I’ve lost a good wife and married a bad 


one 


one—I think you'l] adinit that Mra, G. is 
about as bad as they inake ‘ein.’ 

“f could not help laughing a little 
though the tears fell as I laughed Her 
peated — 

“As bad as wUiey make nm is. | 

5 I 4 
miseries of this is a ‘ 

| mua pay ww enjoying Ss pleas Y 


feeling ashatned to | 





| 
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Pay your taxes and be hanged to'em, and 
get as much fun as you can for your 
principle! Now can’t you look at your 
troubles in the saine sort of business-like 
way?" 

I shook my head. 

He shook bis also, in 
and drew a long sigh 
me, 

“No,” said he, “I suppose you can't 
There’s not much resemblance between 
you and mein any way, worse luck for 
you! 

“The girls, yoy know, take after me. 
Best girls in the world, but no more capable 
of fretting for twenty-four hours at a stretch 
than those sparrows there !"’ 

“It's very stupid, I dare say," said I; 
“but——”’ 

“7 don't know about that, my dear, It 
seeins to ine that the stupidest people are 
the happier. 

“If it were not for the existence of people 
who take things to heart, the world 
night be little better than a cage of imon- 
keys. 

“Your light-hearted people die with the 
echo of their laugh, only deep-feeling souls 
are immortal, 

“I fancy lLcan see the trace of tears in 
nearly everything that's great.; Don't you 
feel sometimes as if you could be very 
heroic ?”’ 

“I don't remember ever thinking that,’’ 

“L think you might, though.” 

] shook iny head. 

“I only wish to live a quiet life, 
granny’s,’’ I said. 

He glanced at ne doubtfully, and began 
to whistle softly. Kut indeed I said what I 
felt. 

“Well, my dear, I am mistaken—that's 
all,’’ he said, coming to an end of his tune. 
“T thought you were still thinking of Gil- 
bert Linton.” 

I felt the blood rush up into my face. 
did not occur to 


mere syinpathy, 
as he looked at 


like 


It 
what my 
memories Of him had to do with the proba 
bility of my being heroic, 

“Perhaps vou don't like to think about 
thatsubject?’’ he said. 

“IT don't see who we should not talk 
about it, if there is anything to be maid,” I 
responded, with an eager hope that he couid 
tell ine something. 

“Why, that's my opinion, you know, 
dear! I'm for speaking out; granony’s for 
sinothering up everything—as if a wound 
were likely to be be less puintul for not be- 
ing seen. 

“Granny'san old 


me to wonder 


woman. If anything 
goes wrong atthe bank, I just jaw, jaw, 
jaw, till there's not another word to be said; 
and my experience is that it does good al! 
around,”’ 

“Yes, but what bave you to tell me?” 

“Ob, 1 didp’t say Thad anything particu- 
lar totell, you know! Only I thougut that 


| if we talked ltover pro and con, it might 


set your ideas straight, and give you sume 
definite notion 4s Ww what you ought to 
do, 

“Tf there's no chance of your ever being 
Gilbert's wife, you ought to realize that 
clearly; if, the other hand, you seea 
prospect of tnarriage , 


on 





“Ob, no, I don't see that for a moment! 
I have no idea of being his wife, 
“No detinite idea, I dare say—there's the 


result of smothering up the things so that 


you can't see them clearly! What I say is, 
Letsthink it over first, and then make 
mot final dec sion. 
After that vou w 6 able tosay, ‘l've 
alk is thing ve 
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net 
“My dear, we haven't half talked this 
riatter out yet!" 

\ long sigh came fluttering up from my 


heart, 


It sectned so useless to talk in this 
way. 
But 1 could make no objection to 


his continuing the subject which I bad 
enoouraged him to discuss; and he oon- 


tinged — 

**] say that, if you are assured you cannot 
marr ilbert, the best thing you can do is 
to think of marrying some one else, for un- 
til you do you must feel yourselt a kind of 
martyr and entertain a morbid and un- 
healthy sentiment which it is your moral 
duty to get rid of. 

“] am sure you are not so silly as to wish 
to foster useless regrets, or 80 childish as to 
pine for an early grave like a silly girlina 
@till sillier romance. 

*You don’t see anything noble or sweet 
either in such lackadaisical nonsense as 
that ?"’ 

I shook my head, albeit I knew that I had 

ven way ivore than once to the sentiment 

e conde:inned, and which I also felt was fit 

only to be condemned. 

“Very well, then, my dear,’’ he then pur- 
sued. 

“Now we'll proceed to settie beyond the 
question of doubt that you can’t warry Gil- | 
bert. 

‘Then we'll consider wnether the young | 
Baptist ininister who, I hear from granny, | 
buys inore biscuits thaa should satisfy his | 
hunger may not be allowed to see you with- 
out being compelled to waste his substance | 
in riotous living.”’ 

He referred of course to that horrid Mr. 
Headiain, whose tace J hate to see. 

“IT saw Linton yesterday,’’ continued Mr. 
Gower, 

“He was in London upon a matter of 
business; and, as that business could not be 
done without seeing me, he called at the 
bank; otherwise, in all probability, should 
not have seen hit, for he’s not so ainiable 
ashe was by a long way. 

“Gave nea nod and kept his bands in his 
pockets when we met. 

“Didn't feel like shaking hands, I sup- 
208e, 

“That was not particularly encouraging ; 
however, as I wanted to havea few words | 
with him, I managed totake luncheon with | 
him—verv much against his inclination J 
assure you.”’ 

Mr. Giower chuckled 
recollection of the luncheon 
lively vein of humor, 

“After luncheon we had a bottle of claret 
and cigars—he didn't seem to relish then | 
either’ —another chuckle, 

“Then I tackled him upon the subject I | 
had in my mind. 

“LT told) bim bow you Lad struggled | 
through the winter, and what a brave tight | 
you had made of it.”’ 

I gave vent toa little exclamation of re- 
ret. 

He took no notice, 

“And then,"’ he pursued, “I told him how 
you had suddenly acquired new life, grown 
penne and gay again when you found that 
16 was free to make you his wife.’ 

“Ob!” I cavtaned, snatching my hand 
troin under bis arim,and drawing away from 
bim in indignation. 

He seeined to ie pectty brutal 
indifference to my feelings. 

“Very indelicate on ny part, wasn't it?" 
he asked, stniling. 

“But that isn’tall. I told him how 
radually your gaiety died away, and you 
apsed into the sad hopeless airof a poor old 

maid as week after week passed away and | 
he made no sign of caring whether you 
were happy or sad, living or dead; and I 
then asked him if he considered his conduct 
towards you was oonsistent wilh the 

character of a gentieman and a inan of | 
honor which he was trying to establish for 





inwardly, as if the 
tickled his 


In is 


himself. That was pretty plain wasn't 
St 
I did not answer. | 
It seemed to me impossible that any one | 


could dare to speak in such a manner to | 
him, and most iimnpossible in such a man as | 
Mr. Gower, who had not the courage to 
complain before his wife when he found his | 
ooffee undrinksble. | 

*You look as if youthought I risked a 
thrashing by putting such a question. I | 
knew my man, you see; and, besides that, | | 
never vet feared speaking my mind to any | 
one—o!l ny OWN Sex. } 

“Linton did not take the the cigar out of | 
bis mouth. | 

‘He looked at me coolly across the table 
fora minute, and I expected a sarcasm at 
the least —something to the effect that I was 
not qualitied to judge of what agentleman’s | 
conduct should be, vou know; but all he | 
said was— 

* “Whatconduct would beconsistent with | 
that character, (rower ?' 

“I didn’t ston to weigh 
assure you, my dear, but told him plump 
that he ought to make you his wife. He re- 
plied that it was impossible, I asked him | 
why it was impossible. 

“T appealed to his sense of justice; I told 
him what a patient, affectionate, and sweet 
girl you are. 


my words, I 


} 


“T waxed quite eloquent, my dear,but all 
to no purpose; he said le couldn't and 
wouldn't ask yout ‘ s wife.”’ 

“You had! riy ‘ im! I er 1 
ndignant Siia 

It was a 
Oita ar 7 
think | 
your arg Sto bune ea I 
. “It's only natura ‘ siad id litfer 
opinion upon that point, my dear. How- 


ever that uiay be, here's the fact. 

“Linton uoces not intend lo ask you to be 
his wife; and before disimissing the subject, 
we Lave Just w cousider whether it’s poadl- | 


——$— — - 
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ble that you cap ask him to be your bhus- 


“We can dismiss the snbject without any 


| such consideration,’’ I said. 


“I don’t think wecan. You must first of 
all know what motive be has for not asking 

ou to be his wife now that he is free, when 

@ was 80 anxious for you t be something 
of the sort when be was tied.” 

“I do not wish to know anything. You 
do not know what you are saying, or you 
do not understand that what you say is re- 
pulsive to ine.” 

“My dear, I know all that. Have a little 
patience. 

“You can't get away. I[’m not to be 
silenced until I’ve had my say, however 
unpleasant it may be. You know that ever 
since the trial Linton bas been striving 
might and inain to re-establish his position 
in society.”’ 

I would not reply or make any 
listening. 

I] knew well enough that he 
trying to renew acquaintance 
friends he had forsaken. 

The girls had told ine so. 

And they told ine that he would} marry, 
mort probably, into some grand family wo 
obtain position. 

Oh, yes; I knew why it 
for bitin to marry me, why 
and would not tnake me bis 
probably Mr. Giower did not! 

It was because he had engaged himself to 
another. 

Possibly it was this consciousness that 
inade ine bitterly angry with Mr. ¢iower 
for trying force hits lo mnarry tne, 

“He bas done Lis ulinost,’’ continued Mr. 
Gower. 

“For a couple of nonths he has been try- 
ing by every tneans that aman of bis dis. 
position cou d employ toobtain a footing In 
society and overcoine tue prejudice that ex- 
Isls against tii. 

“That astonishes you—eh? You can’t 
understand that prejudice can exist when a 
inan has proved his Innocence as clearly as 
Linton did, 

“You have to consider that the poor beg- 
gar has Mrs, Gower for an enemy. 

“That indefatigable and vindictive person 
has circulated a report which society, how- 
ever distantly removed trom her, cannot 
aflord to ignore, 

“Keven her enemies cannot deny that 
there is a grain of possibility in the change 
she brings again Linton. 

“There is very little doubt that she her- 
self telioves what she asserts, no onescan 
hear her without being impressed tuat she 
is acting under honest convictions; and that, 


sign of 


had 
with 


been 
the 


was impossible 
he could not 
wife, though 


together with her untiring zeal in circulat- | 


ing per Opinions, does nore even than her 


logic to persuade people that ber theory is 
right.” 

“What is her theory?’ | asked, 

“That Linton, if not the actual murderer 
of his wife, was at least an accomplice; that 
he was jo the conspiracy with Sophie Kirby 
and John Barton, and suffered them: to de- 
camp with his wife's jewels, elther as a 
bribe or as asure ieans of Keeping them 
out of the country. 

“Would he have concealed the frets pro- 
duced at the trial if he bad been guiltless ? 
she asks. 

‘Is it possible to conceive that a man, 
being Innocent, could have acted as he 
did? 

‘Hating his wife and his step-mother, 
would he not have taken steps to separate 
himself from the one and be revenged upon 
the other? 


“Supposing the story put forward by 
bis counsel atthe time to be true, eould 
any one give Linton credit for being in his 
senses to suffer his wife and her base-born | 


lover to run off quietly, taking with them 


property to the valuc of several thousands 
of pounds? 

“People who have no sentiment more 
delicate than hers are willing to pooh-pooh 


the notion of aman being actuated by a nice 


sense of honor. 

“And people believe her storv ?"’ I asked 
Wilh a SlLrange feelluw of eXullatlion. 

“Yes. And unfortunately this attempt 
ot his to yet Int society seems to 


strengthen their opinion that he is not 
blameless,” 

‘You yourself think 
theory Is possibly eorree 

“1t's a plausible story, 
I say.” 

“Itis not!’ I cried. 
atom of trath in it!” 

“Well, ny dear, most people think there 
is; and so they shut their doors in Linton’'s 
face.”’ 

“Ah!” 1 exclaimed. nv heart bounding 
with joy, though I knew not why. 

“They won't even send their cards in 


my dear—that’s ail 


“There is not an 


ac- 


| knowledygement of his visits.”’ 


Ts that true‘ 
“Gospel. Thev get out of h 


is 


way when 


they see bin coming. Servants won't 
stay in bis house for fear of being eom- 
promised.”’ 

“Oh, bow shametul! !"' 

“And now,thoroughiv beaten, or heartily 
Sick olan alletnpt wi Ist In seit have 
have been Cistasterul to bin from. t be- 
winning, he bas resolved t ave done with 
it. 

ss rl ‘ Al 4 a aS t 
As S Arraby 
g . 

ree ve 

| be your husband, you'll bave to look very 
Suary). 
His language was quite as brutal and in- 


delicate as it Lad been; 


that Mrs. Gower's j 


T learnt that Gilbert was rebuffed by his 
friends, and that his marriage with the 
daughter of an influential tamily was out of 
the question, his suggestion was no longer 
offensive. 

But I could not understand what it was | 
had to look sharp about. 

“I suppose you don’t see why Linton was 
so anxious to reeover a place society ?"’ 
he said, after regarding me with a quiet 
sinile tora minute or two. 

“No,” I answered —— 

“Nor did I at firs. And I soemee 7ee 
cannot imagine why, having failed to obtain 
recognition a a worthy gentleman, but, on 
the contrary, excited a very strong suspi- 
cion that be is a villanious murderer, he re- 
fuses to console himself by the simple 
means of making you his wite?’’ 
| I felt as if my heart had leapt up from my 
bosoin as I suddenly apprehended the 
ineaning of his suggestion. 

“Ah! Lexclaimed. “He, so proud and 
strong and independent, has sought to over- 
cone unjust prejudices against bim by 








| persistently eneouutering affronts and | 
‘patiently enduring insults—all for my 
sake !"’ 


*T'in perfectly sure he’d do nosuch thing 
for his own.” 

“And it was because all 
failed to remove suspicion that he refused 
wo ask me to be bis wife ?”’ 

| “Tiat's it, ny dear, I'm as certain of it 
as if he bad told nein so many words, At 
present no one will be seen with him. He's 
underthe shadow of acrime; and that 
shadow would be cast upon apy woman be 
took to be his wile. 

“And so lthink I’ve shown vou 
clearly that there’s no hope of his making 
you an offer; and the only thing to be 
settled belore we quit the subject is whe- 
ther 

“Where is he now?” | asked eagerly. 

“At Monkden.”’ 

“T must go there at once.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You are going to the 
Opera with the girls,’ 

“Oh, no, no,no! J could not endure tosit 
| inactive foramoment. The last train to 
Marlow has not yet gone?” 

“No; there are balf a dozen yet. But 
don’t be unreasonable. You know, my 
dear, he’s safe to be there to-morrow, and 
then I can yo with you, and——”’ 

“No; 1 want no one to go with me, and I 
| cannot wait until to-morrow.” 

“But you won't get there’ before 
nightfall: and justthink, you know—you 
Inav compromise yourself by being seen 
| there.”’ 

**What does it inatter what people think ? 
What does it matter what becomes of me 
if linay be his wife and make bis life 
| happy?” 

“Certainly,” said he, after a little period 
of silence, **I have not inistaken the love 
that dwells behind those sweet eyes of 
yours.” 

And then, raising the trapin the top of 
the cab, be cried ‘Paddington!’ to the 
driver. 

He tried for some time atter the cab had 
altered its course to dissuade ine from going 
to Monkden that night; but, when he at 
length perceived that it was useless, he 


pretty 





| 


’ 


ceased to be grave, and joked about my in- | 


dignant refusal to consider the possibility of 
overcoming Gilbert’s resolutions to remain 
a Widower. 

1 could laugh now, for my 
seemed to have taken wings, and to be 
bearing ne up and up towards the beautiful 
heaven. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


j 

‘ 

| LADY LINTON &® DIARY CONTINUED. 
Paddington. 


\\ Mr. Gower got my ticket, and put 
me into the best carriage he could find. 

Before he closed the door, I gave him 

| both my hands and two good kisses, tor so 
only could I express my gratitude to 
him. 

It was the fast train, and yet how slowly it 
seemed to approach Marlow! . 

I had to walk from Marlow, for I had left 
my purse at home, and had nota penny in 
mIny pocket. 
| I was glad, for 1 thought I should get 

there quicker than if I had taken a dawd- 
| ling old fly. 

And indeed I believé I did, for, when I 
was out of the town and on a part of the 
road where no one could see me, 1 ran un- 

til my breath failed me, 
' “It T get there too late—if he is gone!” 

I said to myself again and again ; and that 
prevented ine trom teeling tired. 

But he was not gone, 

The man who came to the door when I 
rang the bell said, as he tooked at me in 
astonisbment, that Sir Gilbert was in the 
librarv, 


JE had only ten minutes to wait at 


“What name shall I give, miss?” he 
asked. 
“Never mind about that,”’ I answered. 


“Which is the library ?” 


his efforts had | 


heart | 





| moon slowly rising above the tree-tops that 


say ‘**Yes"’ and “No,” 
; and beautiful it all 


With some hesitation he crossed the 
vestibule, and tapped with his knuckles at | 
the door. 

“Thank you,”’ | said; “that will do;” and 
at the sarne time I heard Gilbert's sonorous 

\ ‘ SAY 7 
‘ 
jie and entered thie 
_ ‘ ; ~ rsa 
4 a8 a 
a rad 4 
His back was towards me, a box was be- 


side the table, in which be was putting the | 


bo ks he intended to take away. 


He had not heard ine open and close 


Vul, somehow, since | the door, and be cried again, “Come in!’’ | 


as he bent down to put a book in the 
box. 


At that moment be caught sight of me, 
and, starting as though he had seen a ghost, 
he cried— 

**Who’s that ?”’ 

He caught the lamp from the table and 
held it up. 

Asthe light fell upon my face, he ex- 
claimed — 

“‘Mercifal Heaven, Gertie! You again ?" 

And then— 

**W hat on earth does it inean ?’’ he asked 
coming towards me, for I still stood nerve- 
less by the door. 

“I've come to be your wife,” I said. 

He thrust the lamp armani ony A upon 4 
bracket, and repeated my words in a tone 
of voice that struck me with terror. 

“Don’t you love me?’’ I asked, so faintly 
that fora moiment 1 thought he bad not 
heard me. 

He took me by the arm aud Jed me to a 
seat near the window. 

The curtains were not drawn; there was 
yeta faint gray light in the midsummer 
sky. 

‘What has that to do with it?” be asked, 
looking down at me with a sort of wonder- 
ment 

“I can’t make you my wife if I love you 
ever so much,”’ 

“So that you love me, I don’t care what 
you make, for I cannot live without you!”’ 

cried; and then I started up froin my seat, 
for L could not sit there like an unseasona 
ble visitor, while my heart was being 
wrung with an agony of doubt. . 

I stood tretnbling before him, like one 
waiting forthe verdict of life or death. 

“Gertie, Gertie, do you Know what lam? 
Do you know that «ven the servants re- 
fuse lO remain in tiv service, SO strong is 
the suspicion of crime against me? Do you 
know a 

“T know all,” answered. “If 1 didn’t, 
do vou think I should have come here to 
ask you to marry tne? 

*Do you think IT should have been glad 
to hear that people wouldn't return your 
Visits, and that you could no longer stay 
among them, if it had not been for the hope 
that, being quite alone, you would be 
giad to have me, and that you would 
jove me for being faithful and true to 
you ?” 

“Come, you beautiful, divine, 
soul!’ he cried, catching ime in his arins, 
and drawing meclose to his breast. “A 
thousand scruples, a thousand times more 
tough than mine,would ineltin the warmth 
of such a love as yours.”’ 

And then he kissed my lips and my 
cheeks and ny forehead and hair with an 
abandon which showed how great an effort 
he had previously made to restrain bis 
feelings. 

Then he began to laugh. 

“What?” said he. 

“You were glad to hear that I was shoul- 
dered out from respectable society, and 
snubbed all around ? 


“How did you learn it? Has the gossip 
spread so far as Kennington that I murdered 
ny wile?” 

“Mr. Gower told ine this atternoon.” 

“Ha! I forgive him everything—even to 
his praises o/ that Baptist miuister, Mr. 
W hat’'s-his-narine.”’ 

“T bate bin!" I cried. 

“Why sodo I; but I pity him for all that, 
when I think of what it is to love and notto 
see you. And you won’t go back to that 
hole in Peckham again ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t in Peckham, and it isn’t a hole. 
I would rather be with granny in Kenning- 
ton than any place inthe world—where you 
are not.”’ 3 

He sank intoa chair, a> d drew me down 
upon his knee, and folded his arm about 
me. 

It seemed quite natural to be nursed like 
that, and very nice. i 

I tore off my hat and let it drop upon the ; 
floor. : 

My head just reached to the hollow of his 
shoulder, 80 that his lips touched my fore- : 
head when he turned. We said very little 
for some time. ‘ 

The moon was rising behind the planta. 
tion on the other side of the lawn, and it 
looked like a great gold shield. 

A nightingale sang in the distance, an 
odor of jessamine came through the open 
window. 

“) had no idea the night was so beauti 
ful,” be said in a gentler tone, as though 
the unexpected beauty had subdued his 
spirit. 

“Oh, everything is beautiful now!” | 
cried. 

“Everything has been ug! enougb 
lately,” he said, with a sbort Lash. “lt 
was getting more unendurably ugly every 
day. Gower told you that I was on tne 
point of going away ?” 

“You,” 

ae of taking a cruise in the Tub." 

Oh!’ 

“Would you like to cruise in the old boat 
with me?” 

“Yes,’’ I murmured, nestling a little 
closer in his arms. 

It was lovely to lie there and look at the 
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stood out in sbarp silhouette against its 
brightness, and listen to his voice, and just 
and think how happy 





waa, 
After we're married of course. I su! 
pose his Urace thre AT shop f Canter 
. ‘ r , re 
4 z “ 
he S 
rie achurch, or would you put up 
the register ?’’ 


“Don’t care which.” 

“You'd like granny and the Gower gir!» 
to be present ?”’ 

“Ob, yes, ves! They will be so glad.”’ 

“And we'll go away the same day to Do- 
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ver, end the next morning,quite early,steer 
the Tub over the waves, like a good old tub 
as she is.” 

““M pse.”” 

“Sail over the old course, Gertie, pass 
the island, and away over the channel to 
Nounittes.”" 

“Yea.” . 

“I've wanted to make that voyage again, 
but nadn’t the heart to inake it alone.”’ 

‘*Poor dear!” 

He was silent. Indeed I know not how 
the tine passed. 

The moon had risen above the trees, the 
nightingale had gone father away, 80 that 
his song sounded no louder than an 
echo. 

The scent of roses, I thought, was now 
iningled with the perfuine of jessainine. 

He passed his fingers gently over my 
head so that the carressing touch was just 
perceptible. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Good Night. 


NELSON. 








BY F. R. 





dissipation was a word almost without 

ineaning, and the young grew un, en- 
joved their simple round of pleasures,grew 
old and lett them to their children. 

But into this quiet tide a sudden,exciting 
eleinent had fallen, in the shape of a gay 
young girl from a neighboring town. 

Her naine was Jennie Mordant, and she 
slaiined cousinship with Fariner Mordant’s 
brown-faced and rather bashful sons, ina 
daring, coaxing way that was new and de- 
lighttul to them, and Jured, the eldest, 
catching in his frank, receptive nature some 
breath of inspiration from her, grew wore 
deinonstrative towards others. 

There was a little girl living up at Low- 
bill Pass, as a handful of houses situated in 
a valley among the hills was called, whose 
paine had often been spoken in connection 
with Jared’s, and it was guessed that they 
mutually felt a shy iondness for each 
other. 

They had been tothe same church ever 
since they could remember. 

At last winter’s evening school they had 
stood side by side in the class, and twice, 
when the roads were bad and Jured had 
been over with his cart, he had asked her 


| was away outintotbe country where 


come somewhat acoquainted in the vill- 


e. 

All these promised to run up from town 
occasionally, and so the season, opened far 
more gaily than usual. 

Then there was to bea husking at Far- 
mer Mordant’s in the long new barn. 

Long before dark the great piles of corn 
filled the barn floor, and the tiddlers walk- 
ed about, with their pet vielins tacked away 
in green vags, while the kitchen was over- 
flowing with food, and a row of cider bar- 
rels lay tapped in the yard. 

Katherine Hubbell caine down early, with 
her brothers, 

The candles were lighted in the sitting- 
room, and there was Jared—ber Jared— 
whose brown bair and white brow she vad 
never touched, even with her fiuger tips, 
A actually romping, with Miss Jen- 
nie. 

She was standing on her toes to reach his 
bead, pulling bis hair and bothering hitn, 
when suddenly he turned, and taking the 
two little white bands in his big brown 
palm, he held her so firmly that she could 
not wet away, though she struggled and 
laughed for a minute, and then stood astiil, 
listening intently. 

When he let her go, she patted his face, 
smiled brightly, and ran away. 

Katherine could see that Jared was blushb- 
ing like a girl. 

She did not gointo the sitting-room as 
though nothing had happened. 

She was not actress enough for that. 

She wentslowly round to the kitchen 
door, and found the girls. 

In their merry chatter they did not no- 
tice her silence. 

But that Jennie—how could 
speak to her aguiu ? 

Thirty or forty young men made quick 
work of the husking, in spite of the girls 
rather than by helpgot them, and then the 
fluor was cleared, and there were prepara- 
tions made for dancing. 

It was this first dance that was to decide 
choice of partners for the eveuing, for the 
season, perlaps for life. 

Katherine knew it. 

She could not flirt and laughn,and pretend 
not to care,as some girls could. 

Her eves flashed with anger, as she 
thought of Jared leading Jennie Mordant 
out before thein all. 

Creeping owner to Grandma Mordant’s 
room, she huddled herself down by the tire 
in a forlorn little heap. 

The old lady was not there, but she soon 


she ever 


one of those gaud y ornaments in lieu of a 
subscription.” 

“T am giad you did not, Hester,” said her 
brother, severely. 

“Why?” 

“You judge Miss Wallace too harshly. 
She is all sweetness, gentleness, and coin- 

ion. 

“I saw the tearsin her eyes when you 
spoke of the destitution of Mrs, O’'Hara— 
and you may depend upon it, those jewels 
are all gifts from ber uncle, with which she 
is not at liberty to part.” 

“Fiddiesticks!" said Miss Rivers. “Of 
all fools, men are the worst. 

“If it were not for Claudia’s straight nose 
and blue, doll-like eyes, and the two little 
dimples on ber cheeks, you wouldn't be so 
eager to truinp up excuses for ber,” 

“Now you ure talking nonsense, 
ter.”’ 

“AmI? Ithink not. But you'll Just 
please to remember, Everard, that I told 
you, before we stopped nere, I woaldn't 

ive inuch forall the casi we should get 
roin Claudia Wallace.’’ 

“Believe me,” persisted Mr, Rivers, ‘‘you 
misinterpret her sudly.”” 

“Here we are at Miss Griggs’—Kitty is 
cross-eyed and red-huired,but she will give 
me a zuinea, see if she don’t.”’ 

And Hester sprang out of the carriage, 
and ran up the Griggs doorsteps, leaving 
her brother to hisown meditation, 

Presently his sister returned with a face 
of triu;mphant glee. 

“Didn't I tell you so?” she cried, holding 
upasovereigu. “And now we'll go huoiwe 
to lunch.”’ 

Mr. Rivers was indulging himself In a 
quiet afternoon cigar,just about dusk,when 

lester popped her head into the library. 

“Oh, mandy vre you there? Don’t you 
want todoimeatavor? A very greut lav- 
ur?’’ 

“Tf it isn't too much tronble.” 

“Do please go around to Sautarelli’s, and 
see if iny yellow wig is ready for the inas- 
querade to-night! 

“LT oun’tsee why they haven't sent it 
home! 

“The idea of my plaving ‘Lady Audley’ 
without a yellow wig!” 

“Bother your wiy,’”’ said Mr. Rivers. 

‘‘Now do be a darling, and go,’’ coaxed 
Hester. 

Everard smiled. 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to go,’’said 
he. 

M. Sereno Santarelli was a fashionable 


Hes- 








ousshrug Of ber shoulders, 
wig?” 

“T forgot it. I'll wo back for it at once. I 
~vas thinking of Uiaudia's bair.”’ 

Hester lovked aiter hin ip comical 
apair. 

“Thank Providence I'm not a man,"’ said 
she tw herself; ‘and if I were, 1 don't be- 
lieve Loould possibiy be um spooney as 
some Of em are.’’ 

Back aguin throngh the rainy twilight 
dashed Mr. Everard Rivers, never staying 
until he once more entered the aaloon of 
M. Santarelli, and breathlessly asked for 
the flaxen wig. 

“Exactly; it awaits Monsieur,” said San- 
tarel\.. 

“You sent up the money?” 

“What money, monsieur ?” 


“The twenty-five dollars to Miss Wallace, 
Tell her the hair has found a purchsser-— 
that her dream of mercy and charity may 
now be fultilled—tiat——" 

“But, twonsieur, pardou! Monsieur does 
not fully comprehend,’’ vowed the hair- 
dresser, courteously. 

‘Miss Wallace left the hair here to be sold 
it was a switch we marteup forher a year 
ago, and she pever quite liked the geolor. 
It WaR Hot a yO matelt, BLE thergehé, and 
Whntever ft sold tor wus ti be wppited to- 
wards anew one we are now weaving, 
inonsieur,’’ 

“Oh,” suid be, rather awkwardly, 
I'll take the wig if it's quite ready,” 

He went back, considering how he could 
best umake the embarrassing explanation of 
the truth to lis sister, 

“Hester,” raid he, ‘don't laugh at ime; 
I've been a donkey.” 

“Meu often are,” said Hester, sagely. 

“Ob, but this is worse than the gon- 
mon,”’ 

And he vaiiantly told told ber the ‘true 
story of Claudia Wallace's hair, 

To his surprise, instead of laughing, she 
went to hin aud threw both aruw around 
bis neck, 

“Everard, I am so glad,” sald she; 
“twenty-five dollars is a cheap price to pay 
for being undeceived, 

“T told you before that she was shallow, 
neltish, and odid-learted. 

“Now you will believe it, when you see 
that she can pay twenty-five dollara for a 
inass of trummpery lulse luureven while abe 
couplains of having no tuoney to spare for 
tho poor.” 

And Claudia Wallace never 


But my 


de- 


i 


could com- 


to sit on the front seat with him. caine in, and with her was “that Jennie,” | bair-dresser, in a fashionable street, who prehend how she lost the devoted loyalty 
This had as good as settled their fate in | talking low and earnestly. charged tashionable prices—and he came of Everard Rivers. 
the ininds of the village gossips, though no “She is always in my way,” thought | bowing and seraping forward .» Mr. Rivers —=_—_ > 


word of special interest had been spoken 
between them, and he only called her by 
ber formal Christian name, Katherine, at 
rare intervals, and then with asense of fa- 
iniliarity that made him half ashamed. 

But alter Jennie Mordant had tied his 
necktie, brushed the threads off his coat, 
pulled his hair, and called him “a goodish 
sort of a boy, considering his broughtens 
up,’’ he escaped froin her bright eyes and 
mwnerry ways, and walked te Low Hill with 
a light step. 

As he neared the house he saw Kathe- 
rine, returning home from widow oe 
ster’s, where she had been to take the old 
lady some milk, 

ith one leap he sealed the hedge, and 
hurrying to the narrow foot-path he said, 
softly— 

“Don’t walk so fast, Kittie.’’ 

The girl stood still, trembling and blush- 
ing. 

ket then, as they walked slowly on to- 
— she asked, in a voice scarceiy audi- 

le— 

“What made you call ne—that?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ he said, trying to speak 
very calmly and indifferently. 

“You look like a little grey kitten, mov- 
ing so swilt inthe shadows, 

“And then, you know, It is a part of your 
name,and—you are sorry [ seid it?” 

For she was walking very quietly. 

She did not speak, but raised ber eyes 


Katherine, bitterly. 

She held her breath to listen, as Jennie 
said— 

“Jared says he never has a chance to see 
her a minute alone, and the house is #o full 
of company, that "in sure there won't be 
another quiet spot but this room. 

“Til inanage to smmuggle him in while she 
is here, and then do you inake an excuse to 
go out and leave them, there's a dear, good 
grandina. 

“She is really a sweet little girl, and Ja- 
red is so fond of her. Do you know be calls 
her Kittie ?”’ 

The sweet little girl crouched lower 
among the shadows, Jennie ran away, 
leaving a kiss on grandina’s withered 
cheek. 

The old lady chuckled pleasantly to her- 
self, asshe went out after a candle, and 
when she returned with it lighted,the rooin 
was enipty. 

But later, the harvest moon dropped 
lower froin the deep sky, and all the radi- 
ant stars caine near to listen to the new 
meaning that echoed in Jared’s voice, as he 
said— 

“Good night, Kittie.” 

Years passed, an old man lay dying, ina 
handsome home, his gentle silver-haired 
sweet wife stood beside bim, holding his 
hand, 

“It’s growing dark, come nearer, Good 
night, Kittie.” 


entered his shop, 

He protessed himself desolated 
belief when he heard the young 
errand. 

*Mademoiselle’s coiflure was bat half 
coinpleted when the stock of blonde curls 
gave out,” he said, 

“The lot they bad last imported did not 
match it, sad to relate, but——’’ 

“The long and short of it is tbat 1 can't 
have the wig, I suppose,”’ impatiently in- 
terrupted Everard Rivers, 

“Monsieur is too rash; Monsieur waited 
not to hear ine out,” said the Frenchinan. 
“] have vet of hopes, if Monsieur will but 
wait a fraction of time. 

“Francois!” to a white-aproned apsistant, 
“bring hither Miss Claudia Wallace's hair ; 
it is of the pale blonde like flax—it way of 
a possibility work in. 

“It is not even wavy, but we may curl it 
with tongs. 

“Art, inanipulated by an artist, can con- 
quer everything.” , 

The last words were ineaning!/ess,and un- 
heard by Everard Rivers. 

“Miss Claudia Wallace’s hair !’’ 

That was all his senses took in. 

He could penctrate now, the inystery of 
her words of the morning, and his heart 
gave a great thrill as he recognized the royal 
generosity of the girl who could chus sreri- 
fice her yreatest natural ornaiment to a 
cause of charity. 
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Bric-a- Brac. 


In Spainx.—Williain Washington figures 
inthe *“Enevelopedical Dictionary of the 
Spanish Language,"”’ recently published in 
Madrid, ae “the founder of the Republie of 
United States and the first president.” 
Pennsylvania,as the same volumes declares, 
‘has a population of one and a half mil- 
lions, the greater portion being German. 
Gerinan isthe prevailing languaye of tue 
State.”’ 

OLb Masrens.—Modern paintings sre 
translormed into “old umsters’’ by cover- 


| ing the fresh painting witha paste and bak- 


| ing itin an oven until the proper cracks «p- 


| pour. 


Thus by ruining 4 modern painting 


} worth $50 it is converted into an ‘old tmnas- 
| ter’ for which souwe wealthy crank will pay 


| 
} 


$16,000. But care must be taken to so tuani- 
pulate the picture that ite subject is an un- 
solvable conundrums. 

Toe Corris.—-In many parts of Seotland 
a superstitious belief is entertained by the 
natives thatit isnot “lucky” to make a 
colfin for a suicide or to participate in the 
funeral ceremonies, Any tradesman who 
is known to have anything to do with a sul- 
cide’s burial will get no employment frou 
the natives therealter, and thus ¢ fins have 
to be snuggled into the towns from large 
cities or bought from the undertakers at ex- 


withashy, pleased look, aud he asked And his voice had bushed forever. “Miss Wallace's hair!’’ he repeated, With | ornitant prices and with guarantees of 
rly— Her head fell upon his breast, his lifted | rising color, “Is it possible ig r secrecy 
**May I call you so again ?”’ arins dropped about her neck “She sentit here to be sold, uiwusieur,”’ | - T 
o ; ’ Lp AgoK.—The Arnerie nd areo 
“Yes,”’ she answered, simply; and he Together tuey had gone to the laud of | observed the bairdresser. rewar Aare lonpevit “4 We haganes ohne a 
did not know how quick ber heart was light. “To be sold ? . | extremely long life in the tropics, but e 
beating. “And there shall be no night there.” Yeu. l celebrating plysician in Alyiers wy ica, 


And so they went in silence through the 
gathenug dew and darkness up Ww the 
door. 

Farmer Hubbell, Katherine’s father,call- 
ed to Jared that the grey cult had sprained 
his shoulder, and while they talked of hot 
baths and iiniments, the girl tied up the 
rose branches thata iate storm had blown 
down, put new strings for the morning- 
glories over the cooi north window, and 
waited. 

When the long horse talk was over,it was 
tine for Jared w leave. 

But he sidled up to the kitchen window, 
and reaching in,with one arm on the sill, lie 
dropped a spray of liiac,asif by accident, 
and said— 
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Claudia’s Hair, 


BY M. W. PAXTON. 








FES,”’ said Claudia Wallace, with soft, 
liquid eyes up-lifted, aud coral lips 
apurt. 

“I know it is a worthy object—I always 
did sympathize with widows and or- 
pbans. 

“I’m an orphan myself, you know, Miss 
Rivers, and Twente cheerfully subscribe 
something if l only could. 

“But Uncle Percy keeps me so close for 


He ws right, Hester wrong. 

His faithful instinct bad been truer than 
her reason ! 

**} will take it,’’ said he, abruptly. 

‘But, tnonsieur dd 

“T will take it at any price.’’ 

And so he paid for the privilege of bearing 
away Claudia’s wealth ol goldeu hay. 

Home he went, utterly lorgetful of 
flaxen wig. 

“Have you got it?’’ was Hester's first 
question, when he entered the roous, 





the 


for it!’ he breathlessly answered, 

‘“Twenty-tive dollars ?"’ echoed bis sister. 
‘Everard, you are inistaken ; it was only lo 
be five dullars.”’ 





collected in thirteen vears 162 cases of Alri- 
cans more than 100 years old. The Chiuese 
are not very long lived. In 1875 the Ei- 
peror called a conv oation of all the old 
residents of his empire, and ofthe muinber 


| who responded only four were tore (han 


“T have got it. I paid twenty-five dollars | 


100 years old, Ludta has on record a nui 
ber of causes. 

INSANE WoRK.—The superintendent of 
4 lunatic asyiuin at Stockholin introduced 
a printing press aud some type into the 
establishinent forthe benefit of an insane 
compositor. The other patients became in 
terested in printing, and the doctor soon 
“wave them: «a tore extensive apparaliis. 
The resalt isthe recent publication of the 
doctor's DOOK on Diseases of the M: 


“Good night, Kittie.’ pocket inoney, and [sent my last twenty “Ob, you mean the wig!" said our hero, — Keniry ear id, : 
I know when she woke at midnight, and | dollars down this morning, to buy tickets | soinewhat crestlallen, as he remembered | “ o a roe a pos » setup, printed 
saw the tnoonshine quivering on the floor, | for the opera. the unfulfilled errand, which bad so cuin- rane ney Bo. poner ae rages and is pro- 
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bad been spending tueir school vacation ou | ‘Close for pocket money, indeed! Did “I don’t believe it,’’ said blunt Hes 
the farm, and three or jour artisis and stu- | you see the rings on ber hand,the bracelets | *Butl know exclaimed vit ; ‘ 
dents, roaming about for new views or | around ber wrists? “Then the world iscomingto an end, humor, ‘There are plenty rds like 
touting, had stopped long enough to be-| “hada wind to ssy 1 would take any | that’s all,” said Hester, with aa incredul- yoursel’, but very few sic pipers as wel 





ONE WORD. 





We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade, 

Since Gret beneath the cuestoul trees, 
In infancy we played. 

Bat coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud te on thy brow . 

We have been friends together— 
Shall aligot word part us now ? 


We have been gay together ; 
We have laughed at bitter jJests 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm aud joyous ln our breasts. 
Hut laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
Andeciien glogms thy brow , 
We have been gay together 
Shall alight word part us now’ 


We have been sad tocpether; 
We have wept with bitter tears 
(er the grass-grown graves where slumbered 
The hope of early years 
The voices which were silent there 
VW ould bid thee clear thy brow ; 
We have been sad together— 
Bhalla light word part us now? 


HIS LOVE ALONE. 


“A BLACK VEIL,’ “HER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PPV next morning, from the window of 
the pretty ehintz eovered room where 
Violet lay ill, Olive watched the depar- 

ture of the travelers tor Brighton. 


The carriage which wasto take them to 
the station was wailing for some minutes 
betore Lady Churston appeared, looking 


disturbed and fussy, with Flossie, who was 
too delighted at the prospect of a journey to 
feel any regret for her sister, 

And following them down the broad 
stone steps cane Miss Alfan, in a dainty 
light gray traveling-dress, with Sir Mark 
by her side, looking proud and grave as 
usual, 

Sick at heart, Olive watched them go,saw 
them settle themselves comfortably in the 
carriage wid drive away without any sign 
of recognition or farewell,save from Flossie 
who gave a scream of delight, and waved 
her litthe hand to Olive, while Sir Mark, 


looking up, lifted his hat with a slight 
minile, 
Olive turned from the window in burn- 


og, jrdipgriation. 
flow could Lady Churston, Violet's mo- 
ther, leave her in ber iilnessto the eare of 


a comparative stranger, of ayirl whoin she 
despised aud cond: ined? 
True, she lind written to 


Olive, begying 


her totake wrest care ot her darling ehiid, 
lamenting Clot her own duty to Flessie 
prevented herdeveoting herself to Violet, 


and asserting her conviction that the fever 
would not be contagious toa grown per- 
BOL, 

That she had ina leand would make every 
provision for Nie nursing and care 
Olive did not doubt. 

But there was in the heartof the young 
governess in breppratrernst wouder atthe mo- 
ther’s indifference which blotted out the 
memory of her own pain. 

Hardly had the carriage driven away 
when Doctor Wrighton caine up the ave- 
nue, 

The nurse who had traveled from town 
by the night train was with bimin the dog- 
cart, he having been to meet her at the sta- 
tion on his way tothe Hall. 

And they caine upto the sick-room to- 
gether. 

“So you ure all alone, Miss Walpole,’’ the 
young tnan said, ashe turned away from 
the bedside,after examining bis patient,and 
eae round to Olive'’s side, 

“Well, we will take care of you,”’ he add- 
ed cheerily. 

“And nurse will see that you don’t over- 
do it. 

“For that is the mistake of inost amateur 
nurses, 

“Mr. Wood will be here as soon as he re- 
turns frown. Kastham this afternoon,” 

“Mr. Wood !'—and Olive gave a startled 
glance at the bed, 

“Ob, Doctor Wrighton, do you think her 
very ill?”’ 


ets 


“] think she is goung to be verv ill’ re- 
plied the Doctor gravely. 

“Tdo notwish to alaris you unneces- 
sarily. 

“told Lady Churston what I feared ; 
and, if she bad bad any affection for her 
echiid, she would net have left the house. 
Violet's constitution has always been far 
frowns slroug 

“But,” be wenton quickly, seeing the 


effect of bis words, “itis unpardonable of 
me to alarin you thus, 

“And now | want you to leave our little 
patient lo nurse s care, 


“Her colleague will be here to-night, and 
there is no Necessity lo expose yourself to 
fatigue and Infection, 

“Let ie entreat you to suffer yourself to 
be persua lk 

I 4 ) alrve 
mM ’ 
: 
y r > 
red 

“All your eloqus . 6 vain, Doct 
Wrighton,”’ she aided, with a very fain 
sinile. 


“My resolve is taken, and a wilful wo- 
man wiust have ber way.”’ 
Doctor Wrighton turned away, looking 


hal! pleased, bal! dissatisfied. 
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When he was leaving, there was some- 
thing in bis warm hand-shake which sbow- 
ed Olive he did not disapprove of her resol- 
ution. 

She sat down by 
leas depressed, 

The nurse, who soon made herself a tav- 
orite with both Ler patient and the gover- 
ness, was a bright, cheery little woman,and 
Olive soon grew to depend upon ber iin- 
plicitly. 

Mr. Wood, Doetor 
caine in the afternoon. 

And, although be approved of all Doctor 
W righton's arrangements, he evidently took 
amuch wore hopeful view of the case, 
though he exhibited a still greater dread of 
infection than bis Junior. 

Oaly the nurses and the upper house- 
maid—who had lived for some years at the 
Hall, and who volunteered to be the out 
attendant—were allowed to approach that 
portion of the Hall in which Violet's room 
was situated, e 

By the evening of the day on which$Lady 
Churston left the Hall all arrangements 
were mide, 

It seemed to Olive as though Violet had 
been ill for weeks, so orderly was her 
rooin,and so complete were all the arrange- 


Violet, feeling a little 


Wrighton’s partner, 


ments for an illness which inight be both 
long and severe. 
A few days passed quietly and unevent 


fully. 

The little patient grew steadily but not 
rapidly worse, 

Mr. Wood and Doctor Wrighton both 
came daily, and Olive never left Violet's 


bedside. 
The child was perfectly conscious as 
yet. 


And, though she suffered greatly from 
her bead and throat, she was yentle and pa- 
tient whenever she could have her gover- 
ness by her side, but her cry was always, 
“Olive, do not go, do not leave me,”’ 

Olive could not have resisted the 
entreaty, even had she wished. 

So she sat by her during the long dreary 
day and nig..t watches, snatching a couple 
of hours’ sleep occasionally on the couch in 
the adjoining room, 

Both Doctor Wrighton and nurse Ellen 
looked grave as they saw how the constant 
confinement and fatigue were telling upon 
her. 

“] have never known a day’s 
my life,’ 
tor remonstrated with her on 
fatigue she incurred. 

“Tam quite strong and well; and you 
know, Doctor, Mr. Wood says that ny vo- 
‘ation is to be a nurse—I makesuch a good 
one!" 

“Then you tnust nurse people you do not 
eare for,’ he answered, siniling. 

“You will seriously injure your health if 
you persist in this continued devotion ; 
and,when | want you to be bright and well 
during Violet's convalescence, you will 


pitiful 


iliness in 
‘sald Olive quietly, when the Doe- 
the needless 


have to give in yourself.” 


“There is no fear; nurse Ellen takes care 
of me.” 

“Nurse Ellen says vou nearly tainted this 
morning, and that vou eat nothing, 

“This must be changed, my child. I can- 
not have any more patients on my hands,” 
he said decidedly, and he walked across the 
room to Violet's bed, where the child lay 
tossing ber golden hair feverishly from side 
to side, and muttering and moaning to her- 
self. 


“She will not iniss you now,” he said 
when he came back to Olive. 

“She is delirious, and will know no one 
for some hours. 

‘You have been so good and brave,’ he 


added gently; ‘you have pleased’ me so 
often during these weary days—do this one 
thing imore now.’ 

“TIT cannot—I| cannot,”’ she answered pite- 

ously. 

“Oh, Doetor Wrighton, she is the 
Merson inthe whole world who loves 
low can you ask me to leave her?” 

Doctor Wiighton turned away sorrow- 
fully. 

The girl’s tone was so 
and forlorn. 

The great 


only 
ine! 


ubuttorably sad 





brown eves, so wisiful and 


| eageg, bad such a yearning hungry look in 
| their depths. 


} 
} 
| 
“You love her well, then?" he said in a | 


| moment, as thev stood together by the little 

| bed, looking down at the flushed, suffering 

| little tace, 

— You do not 

brokenly. 

“You do not know all she is to me. 
“IT was lonely and imiserable, and 

| counforted ine. T was friendless, and 

| loved ime.”’ 

| «Then for her sake be eareful of vour 

heatth,’’ he said gently and earnestly. 

“You see how depencent she is upon ) 


understand,’ she replied 


she 
she 


you 

for love. 
“Now the nurses can doall that is re. 
quired for her, but) by-and-by, when she 


will need all the patience and = tenderness 





thata long and trying convalescence re- 
quires, who will give itto ber if vou ean- 
not? Not ber imother, certainly : she will 
be afraid of contagion.”’ 
*You will see how Strong mv te, will 
inake ie,’’ Olive answered. niling. 
“You have made tne strong now, for you 
ive wiven me hope.” 
yas Ol ve “ ' 
™ “ 
‘Mark,’ that nurse Eile Mal s t 
hier side. 
“You are wanted in the passuve, my 
dear,’’ she whispered, , 
| *You need not be afraid of her tn issitig 


| you; for sue cannot, poor child,”’ 


| 


‘“30,ny child,” said Mr, Wood, who was 
paying his evening visit. 
“Tam going to wateh for a while with 


' porse.”’ 


“Who wants me?” asked Olive languidly 
as she rose, 
‘G0 and 


see,”’ he answered, simil- 


lng. 
Kine young girl leftthe reom, with lan- 


| guid steps, and, passing through the dress- 





ing-room beyond, went outinto the pass- 
age. 

It was along, low, broad passage, from 
which the carpet bad been removed, and 
nothing covered the bare oaken 
floor. 

The gas was vot yet lighted, and the last 
rays of the setting sun came siantin 
in at the window, with a faint rec 
glow. 

Where the ruddy light did not penetrate, 
all was in deep shadow. 

And for a moment Olive did not reong- 
nize the tall erect figure in the back- 
ground. 

Sir Mark came forward to meet her witb 
outstretched hands and asinile balf tender, 
half compassionate. 


| 














alone, save for her step-brother and gover. 
ness, which touched ber sorely. 
She thought of the mother away at 


| Brighton, who had left her child in her bit 


Olive shrank back, with her hands teld | 
| w little at the sound, but the little girl had 


out to keep hitn from ber. 

“Why did you come?” she said passion- 
ately. 

“Oh, why are you 
touch me. 

“Ob, Sir Mark, please go—please leave 
me! You willtake the fever. Why did 
you come back ?” 

“Foolish child,” answered Sir Mark, with 


here’ You shall not 


| a cheery little laugh. 


“You are alarming yourself quite unne- 
cessarily. 


“I caine back the same day that I left | 


Churscon,”’ he went on. 

“Did you think I was going to leave you 
here alone? 

“And Iam not a bit afraid of you’’—tak- 
ing ber little trembling hands and holding 
them in bis close warm clasp. 

“Why, Olive, don’t struggle away from 
me; there 18 not the least danger, my 
chiki! 

“T have been in Violet’s room every day 
since she was taken ill.’”’ 

“Oh, how imprudent!” she cried, half be- 
side herself, and hardly knowing what she 
did or said. 

“How could they let you ? 
away now, will you not? 
Stay here?”’ 

“Are you tbe only person who is not to be 
taken care of ?” be asked, with grave ten- 
derness in Lis tone and manner. 

“Olive, how can I—how can we thank 
you for all your devotion to Violet ?” 

She made no answer, and there was a 
momentary silence, during which Sir Mark 
noted the alternation in the fair young face, 
and Olive looked up with eager passionate 
pain in her solt brown eyes, 

“And now you are coming for half an 
hour's walk with ine,” he = said quite 
cheerily. 

“No, I will take no denial. Your wrap 
is here, and tbe doctor’s orders are impera- 
tive.”’ 

He wrapped a fleecy white shawl round 
her, drew her hand within his arm, and 
they went downstairs together. 

The entrance-hal] was deserted, and, un- 
noticed, they passed out into the 
grounds, 

It was a lovely warm suminer’s evening, 
and the scent of the flowers rose sweet and 
fragrant in the soft air. 

Overhead the deep-blue sky was clear 
and cloudless, and inthe trees the birds 
were twittering together or pouring forth a 
flood of melody. 


You will go 
You will not 


Once outin the open air, inhalipg its 
| fresh sweetness, Olive wondered how 
She had borne the confinement so 


| long. 


She walked on in silence, leaning on Sir 
Mark’s ari, and teeling strangely happy, 
while Sir Mark talked kindly and pleas- 
antly, 

When she was tired, he took her back to 
the house, refreshed and stronger, and left 
ber with a close hand-clasp at the door of 
Violet's rooin,happier and more at rest than 
she had felt for many a day. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Wood gravely. 


["™ next few hours will decide all,’’said 


‘Life or death, we shall know the best 

or the worst soon."’ 
It was in the third week of Violet’s ill- 
ness, and on the evening of a fair August 


_ day, that Mr. Wood uttered these pregnant 


words, 

They were spoken in Vioiet’s rootn as he 
stood by her bedside. 

The little form, sadly shrunken and 
emaciated, lay motionless upon the pil- 
lows, 

The eves were closed, the long luxuriant 


hair had disappeared, and on the thin face 
was a drawn and paintul look sad to 
see, 


Two orthree days before the delirium 
had ceased, and fitsof stupor had ensued, 
with a terrible pallor, and, to all ap- 
pearance, coinplete unconsciousness. 

Mr. Wood and Doctor Wrighton bad paid 
many visits to the sick-room, 


i rooin was still and ovool and shad 
“ 
¥ ’ vS were open and the « 
g air stirred the light curtains as 
‘ | ' ) re n 
Nurse Ellen was sitting near the window 
her bright cheery face sad and quiver- 
iny. 
She had seen many deaths in her long 


rience. 


here was soirething In the case of this 
little one suffering, and 


ex 


rh 








| sisted, and, putting 





perhaps dying, | 


ter need. 

“The next few bours will decide all,” 
said Mr. Wood again in a moment. “My 
child, let me prevail upon you take 
soine rest. I wiil promise that you shall 
be roused.”’ 

He spoke tothe girl whose head rested 
upon his shoulder ; but Olive made no an- 
swer. 

“It will be wiser,”’ said the old doctor 
persuasively. 

**You have done so inuch and borne up 
so well hitherto that you must not let your 
strength fail you now.” 

Go, Olive,’’ said Sir Mark, without rais- 
ing bis eyes, 

“IT cannot,’’ was all sbe said then,in a 
tone of such sbarp pain that Mr. Wood de- 
her gently upon a chair 
drew another seat beside her and sat down 
holding the giri’s hand in his and resting 
her head against his shoulder, while he 
watched Violet's face. 

The night wore on, midnight shinned 
from the church tower, and Olive shivered 


not stirred or raised an eyelid. 

Sone slight change—so slight that only 
Mr. Wood's keen professional interest or 
Olive’s deep love could have detected it— 
had taken place there. 

The drawn painful expression had lett it, 
and had given place to au louk that was al- 
inost tranquil. 

Was it, alas, but the tranquility of that 
last sleep from which there 1s no awaken- 
ing ? 

eS peak to her, Sir Mark,” said Mr. Wood 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘*Repeat to her some- 
thing she knows—some verses or hymn fa- 
miliar to ber.’’ 

Sir Mark glanced up at him sharply; but 
the Doctor only repeated inore urgently— 

“Speak to her.’’ 


After a short silence, the young man, in 
4 voice unsteady and broken, began to re- 

at soine few lines familiar to Violet, and 
‘avorites of bers. 


The child was grave and thoughtful be- 
yond her years, 

Then Sir Mark’s voice failed bim, and 
there was a momentary silence, broken by 
a voice which seemed to the watchers as a 
voice froin the dead. 


His little step-sister turned towards Sir 
Mark, raised her languid eyelids slowly, 
and the little parched lips moved. 

“That is not all,” said Violet faintly. 
‘“‘Have you forgotten the next two lines, 
Mark?” 

‘*No, ny darling,’’ answered Sir Mark, 
with tears in his dark eyes and a tremor in 
his voice as he repeated them. 

“Thank you, dear Mark. Good-night,” 
came in faint tones, asthe tiny shrunken 
hand groped blindly tor Sir leach; and 
then the dim eyes closed again, and, with a 
little tired sigh, she sank into a quiet 
sleep. 

“Thank Heaven !"’ said Mr. Wood softly; 
and there wasa breathless awestruck si- 
lence as the watchers knew that, instead of 
death, there had come life, 

The first person who stirred was Doctor 
Wrighton, who moved across the room to 
Sir Mark’s side,and removed the frail little 
form from his support. 

He was unnerved and trembled asa wo- 
man. 


It was thus Olive found him when she 
caine inatew moments, and the young 
girl was alarined and touched at his eimo- 
tion. 

“You know sbe will be spared to you,” 
she said soitiv, as sie Jaid her litthe band 
tenderly on his arma: and, looking up, Sir 
Mark smiled at the fair pale face, which he 
could see but dimly through the mist of 
tears. 

“T know. Oh, wy child, how can I thank 
you? 

‘*How can we ever be sufficiently grate- 
ful ?”’ he said, with Olive’s hand in Jiis. 

“IT bave done nothing,’ she answered 
quite brokenly, with tears in her eyes and 
voice. 

“Nothing!” he repeated warmly. 
thing! 

“Did you not expose yourself to danger 
=e infection for Violet, when even her ino- 
tbher—— 

“Ah, du not say you have done nothing, 
when you have behaved so nobly and un- 
seltishly ! 

“Do you know, Olive’’—he was standing 
now, and looking down at her—‘‘on} yes- 
terday Mr. Wood said to me, ‘It Violet re- 
covers, it will be in a great measure owing 
to Miss Walpole’s care.’ 

“W hat do we not owe to you, my child ? 
And how can we pay you ?”’ ’ 

“If you think you owe me anything,” 
she said falteringly,you can pay me by—by 
—thinking less hardly of me, Sir Mark; by 
not believing——’”’ 

She paused in embarrassinent, for Sir 
Mark’s face had darkened visibly. 

“Did you think I ever thought hardly of 
you, tiny child?’’ he said, with grave “sad- 
ness. 

“We will not thins any more of that just 
now. 

‘*By-and-by, when Violet is stronger, and 


you are “Ki nore like your old self.we 
wi tal 


“No- 


4 


ver together calmly and 
- ss 
snk ¥ answered Olive slow 
Sy a ry t Sinile, 
“i Want you to think kindly of me if you 
can; for, when I ain gone, there will be no 


one oul you to listen to Violet's foolish ex- 
pressions of fondness fur her governess,ancd 
if you thought ill of ine you might try tuo 
disabuse her, 


“I aim going to lie down in Violet’s roow; 
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but Mr. Wood says he will have no one else 
there to-night. 

“And here comes Doctor Wrighton to see 
that his orders are carried out.”’ 

Assho spoke Olive nodded a smiling 


“Good-night,’”’ and d into Vio- 
let’s room, carrying with ber a look from 
Sir Mark Churston’s dark eyes which 


haunted ber dreains that night. 
Nurse Eilen wondered as she watched 


her what tnade ber brow so ful -and 
caused a little bappy sinile to linger round 
her lips. 

* * * * 7 * 


A fortnight later Violet and Miss Walpole 
had left the Hall, and were comfortably es- 
tablished in an old-fashioned farin-house in 
the little village of Poynings about twenty 
miles on the other side of York,where they 
were to spend the whole of the sweet Sep- 
tember month, and win back roses and 
strength. 

‘To be out of doors as much as possible, 
drink lots of milk, and get fat.’”’ were Mr. 
Wood's orders, 

He caine over himself or sent 
Doctor Wrighton two or three times 
every week to see that they were executed, 
for Violet would need close watching for 
some weeks to coine, 

Sir Mark came over constantly, and 
threw offall his reserve and gravity, and 
became eqrerentty. as merry and light- 
hearted as Wilfred biiself, 

By no means unpleasant was the mode of 
existence at Willow-Bank Farm. 

For the tirst few days Olive enjoyed 
keenly the rest, the freedom from anxiety, 
and the deligit' of seeing Violet recover 
health and strength. 

Lady Churston’s dismissal of Olive had 
been decided. 

The girl had no intention of taking ad- 
vantage of any recent occurrences to ask 
her to withdraw her conteinptuous conge; 
while she could not bear the thought of 
having to ask the woman who had go cruel- 
ly misjudged and insulted her to give ber 
the necessary reterences, 

“TI wonder if any one will employ me,” 
she thought sometimes—‘“a girl suspected 
—nay, accused—of trving to carry on a 
clandestine correspondence with her em- 
ployer's son. 

“And yet, if in order to justify myself I 
must accuse Lucia, how canI do it? He 
loves her. 

“What canI do? WherecanI turn? At 
any rate I cannot stay here, nor can 
I stoop to ask a reference from any of those 
who are so kind to me here. I must adver- 
tise and write to the agencies.,"’ 

So Olive advertised, unknown to any one 
and the advertiseinent brought her a court- 
eous but rather stiff letter from a General 
Molesworth, offering her the post of gover- 
ness to histhree daughters, with a Aberal 
salary and a coinfortable home,if ber refer- 
ences proved suitable. 

Olive wrote in reply, giving him the 
naine of the clergyman of the parish where 
she had lived with her father, as well as 
Lady Churston’s, and, half hopefully, half 
sadly, awaited his reply—hopefully, be- 
cause, if he en ed her, her anxiety as to 
the future would he dispelled. 

Sadly, because, if his reply were affirina- 
tive, it would take her away from Churston 
from Violet, and froin Sir Mark. 

Deeper and truer, more earnest and more 
passionate, wasthe mad love which had 
sprung up in ber heart for Sir Mark—more 
hopeless perhaps even than it had been at 
first, but yet not an unworthy love, 

Even in her saddest inoments, when the 
loneliness and desolation of her own lot 
weighed most heavily upon her, when the 
sight of a village maiden patos | in the 
lanes with her lover's arin round her waist 
would bring a jealous pang to her heart, 
when a glimpse of a labor's wife welcoim- 
ing home her husband on his return from 
his day’s work would bring tears to her 
eyes and a quiver to her lips—even at such 
moments as these, she knew that she was 
not the worse for haviug loved, however 
hopelessly. 

She kuew that she wasa better wornan, 
less selfish and inore gentle, than she had 
been before. 

Sometiines in her inmost heart she said 
to herself softly, trying to deaden the pain 
which never seemed to lessen — 

“Tt will pass by-and-by perhaps, when | 
go away and do not see him again. And 
yet they say that real Jove never dies.’’ 

And Olive remeimbered the lines,smiling 
a little sad sinile as she did so— 


**Pray how come love ? 
Itcomes unsought, unsent. 
Pray how goes love ? 
That was not love that weut."* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HE little rustic wooden gate leading in- 
to the old-fashioned garden belonging 
to Willow-Bank Farin was open, and 

Olive Walpole, standing in the sunlight, 
with one nand shading her eves, were peer- 
ing anxiously down the lane, looking for 
the postinan. 

Bebind Olive the garden was radiant with 
autuinn glorics—late roses,tall white holly- 
hocks. 

The quaint gabled farin-house was cover- 


ed with creepers and sweet-scented honey- 
suckle, which stole in atthe latticed win- 
dows. 

“Olive dear, breaxfast is ready," said 
Violet from her place by the window. 
“WW pom are \ i rOK TI for & aux 

isly 7 
arn a 
out inoving. 

‘*‘Don’t wait for ime (ear begin ur 
break fast.’’ 





“J am in po hurry, senorita,’ said Violet | 


faughingly ; and she stood still atthe win- 
dow, w in ber governess, 

Olive wai ntly, but no poetiman 
appeared, and she was turning away, when 
a tall erect figure came in view. 

wh wed “yn mee tty towards her, 
sw a e with a light cane as he 
walked,» - . P 

Olive started, and the rose-tint deepened 
in ber cheeks. 

He approached slowly; then, catching 
sight of the white figure at the , be 
sarees bis pace at.d came quickly up to 

er. 

“Were you expecting me?"’’ he said, 
stniling. “A I too late for breakfast ?” 

“I was waiting tor the postinan,Sir Mark,” 
anawered Olive, constrainedly. ‘We have 
not begun breakfast. Violet will be pleased 
to see you.”’ 

Sir Mark’s face, which had brightened 
greatly when he bad caught sight of tie 

nty white-robed figure at the little gate, 
darkened perceptibly, and he sighed ii pa- 
tiently. 

“Are you going in?” he asked. “Don’t 
come in on iny account, pray. I see Viviet 
at the window.” 

“I was just going in,” she answered 
—_- 

And they turned away from the gate and 
i ge up the little graveled path side by 
side. 

Violet, from her place at the window, 
watched them, with a little simile, and 
thought how well they suited each other—- 
Sir Mark so tall, stately and grave: Olive 
80 fair and lovely in her white robe with a 
rose in ber belt. 

“Tam so glad you have come, Mark,”’ 
said Violet, gleefully, as she threw herself 
into her step-brother’s arina, with a cry of 
delight. 

“Are you going to s 
day with us? Yes? 
ain so glad !’’ 

**[ aim charmed that some one is glad to 
see ine— kissing her fondly. 

And Olive, catching the undertone of re. 
power in his voice, glanced up at him with 

er wistful eyes full of entreaty ; but suid 
nothing. 

“We are both glad to see you !” cried 
Violet, gaily. ‘‘You know that, or you 
would not come so often.”’ 

“Do I know ?’’—siniling sadly; “I know 
you are at least, Violet.’’ 

“And so is Olive,” said Violet, earnestly. 
“Olive, here is Mark insinuating that you 
are not glad to see him.”’ 

Olive, who was busy with the coffee-pot, 
feigned not to bear the remark; but the 
color deepened perceptibly in ber cheek, 
while Violet glanced froin her stey-brother 
to her governess with eager, questioning 
eyes, 

“Well, and what have you been doing 
with yourselves ?’’ asked Sir Mark, in a 
moment, speaking in his usual manner,but 
evidently witb an effort. ‘How are those 
slippers progressing, Lettie 7” 

“Only very slowly, Mark,”’ replied Vio- 
let, ruefully. ‘You sent such a charin- 
ing boxof books that Berlin wool has been 
quite ata discount. “I Lave read incess- 
antly, and Olive—”’ 

She paused, glanced at Miss Wal pule,and 
laughed. 

“Well, and what has Olive been doing ?”’ 
asked Sir Mark,sitting in the deep noe ne ell 
seat, with bis arm round Violet, bis wanuer 
somewhat absent aud pre-occupied. 

“Watching for the postinan,’’ answered 
Violet, witha laugh—“and #0 anxiously 
that Mr. Jackson said yesterday that Miss 
Walpole inust be expecting a letter from 
her sweetheart.’’ 

The color flained up in Olive’s face tor a 
moment, and the sugar-tongs fell froin the 
small, unsteady fingers with a little clatter 
on the carpetiess floor, 

Sir Mark arose to pick thein up for 
her. 

And, as he returned them, and she tmur- 
inured a vote of thanks, he saw that she 
was deathly white. 

**Breakfast is ready, Mark,” said Violet, 
gaily. 

He did not seein to bear. 

“Are you not hungry, Mark?” she re- 
peated, 

“Starving! he replied absentlv, as he 
sat down by Violet atthe well-spread break 
fast-table, where the richest of cream was 
served iy the quaintest of jugs, and 
eggs and newly-cliurned butter, with ripe 
pe _yen pears and apples piled up in pictur- 
esque abundance, tiade up for the coarse. 
ness of the snowy drapery and the thick- 
ness of the farinhouse cups, saucers and 
plates. 

“There is the postisan !’ cried Violet, 
suddenly, asthe inan appeared, traimping 
heavily upthe path, and holding in his 
hand a letter. 

Violet sprang up and opened the window 
to take it. 

“Only one letter !"' she said, coming back 
to the breakfast-table, “I 
would be one for ine frou) tnawina or Flos 
sie. This is tor you, Olive.” 

Olive put out ber band. 

But she trembled so violently that it 
fell to ber side again, and Sir Mark rose, in 
alarin, at the sudden pallor that overspread 
her face. 

“Wiiy, Olive!" said Violet, half laugh- 
ing, half alarined. ‘‘Whatis the matter? 
You look terribly trightened, Are you ill, 


nd a whole lon 
That is charining. 


dear ?”’ she added, gently. 


“No, no,” said Olive sharply ; “there's 
nothing the matter.’ 

She rose as she spoke, but trembled s 
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And Sir Mark, to divert her attention 
from Oltve’s pale, soared face, put two or 
three appies on her plate,and began to peel 


a“ r. 

fut Violet, in a moment, seeing that Ol- 
ive bad retained her calinness, returned to 
the charge. 

“We will excuse you, Olive,”” she said, 
comically. “I know you are longing to 
read that so eagerly-expected letter.’ 

— " maid Olive, vainly trying to 
sinile. 

And then, to avoid rousing suspicion, 
= took up the letter and hastily broke the 
seal, 

It was asquare, massive-looking epistie, 
and, Olive having at once recogn Gen- 
eral Molesworth's bandwriting in the su- 
perscription, she prepared to read the oon- 
tents, 

The letter contained but a few lines, oold 
and stiffand wanting in the courtesy which 
had marked his former eprstle. 

Olive read them somewhat rapidly, and 
us a moment did not take In their signitica- 
tion, 

General Molesworth informed Miss Wal- 
pole that, having pg vate to Lady Churston, 
he did not feel at ail justified in committing 
his daughters to the charge of a young lady 
who seemed so devoid of the knowledge of 
what wasdue to female self-respect and 
modesty. 

He begged therefore to decline all further 
correspondence, 

For a moment or two Olive sat still, star. 
ing at the letter with dim, unseeing eyes, 
regardless of Sir Mark and Violet’s anxious 
looks, 

Then,uttering a little cry of pain,she rose 
from her chair, and, still holding the letter, 
moved towards the door. 

But her strength failed ber,and she stood 
midway, her hands pressed against her 
breast,and shivering like a person attacked 
by ague. 

“What's the matter, Olive dear ?”’ 
Violet, springing to her. 

But Sir Mark ery) Som m and moved her 
aside ; and, taking Olive'’s arm, drew her 


cried 





gently towards the window, and placed her | 


in an arim-chair. 


“Leave ber to me, Lettie,” he said gently | 
to Violet, who stood,anxious and distressed, 


with tears in ber eyes, 

“Ron away tor balf an hour, dear child. 
She will soon be all right. Don’t let us be 
disturbed.” 

‘*No,Mark,"’ returned the girl,dubiously, 
as she saw Olive’s little gesture of entreaty 
for ber to remain. 

But, at another word from Mark, she left 
the room closed 
left therm alone, 

For the space of a few morments there 
was complete silence in the sunny, flower. 
scented parlor, 

Sir Mark stood by the open window, tno- 
tionless, his dark eyes now turned to the 
bright, quaint garden without, now to the 
pallid young face resting against the gaily- 
flowered chintz of Mrs. Jackson's arim- 
chair, with an expression of hopeless, de- 
spairing Sorrow. 

“Tam better now,” said Olive, at length, 
rising feebly, and trying to simile. “I do 
not know what could have been the matter 
with me. Thank you, Sir Mark. I will go 
now.” 

“Tin not going lo let you go just yet,” 
he said quietiv, taking her bands and the 
letter in them in his, and putting her back 
in the chair. 

“TI want to talk to vou. Ave you really 
better ? Yes, I see the color is coming back 


' haughtily. 


the door after her, and | 


He removed her hand from hisarm gen- 
tly Dat firmly, and merely bowed slightly 
in answer to her words. 

With tears in her eyes,she moved towards 
the door again; but Sir Mark's voice 
arrested her steps. 

“May I ask you one more question ?” he 
said quietly. “Of course you are at liberty 
to answer it or not. 

“Is that letter from Wilfred—from Cap- 
tain Treherne ?"’ 

“No,” answered Olive, the hot blood dye 
a her cheeks ; “it is not.”’ 

16 bowed his head, but did not speak; and 
Olive felt that he doubted her. 

She went to the door, with head erect and 

eyes flashing. 


Asahe gras the handle,the momen 
haugigqeet ,and she stool 
ng. 


Sir Mark had not moved and his face was 
set and stern. 

Olive came back slo wily. 

“Alter all,”’ she said lightly, “I do not 
see why I ain making such a mystery of 
the letter. It is merely one—one which 


She hesitated for a moment. 

“I applied for # situation, and boped that 
my offer would have been accepted—but 
= have refused ne. bat is all.” 

“That is all ?"' queried Sir Mark gravely. 

‘That is all 7" answered Olive. 

Her eyes fell and her color faded. 

“Then why not let me see the letter, 
Olive ?'"he asked quietly. 

Olive looked aistressed, but did not an- 
swer, 

Sir Mark left the window and came to 
her side. 

“You are a bad hand at deception,” he 
said gently. ‘What was the reason given 
for refusing you ?”’ 

“I have answered your question fairly,’ 
she replied tremulously, “You will not 
question we further, Sir Mark, if you do 
not wish to give me great pain. 

“IT need not do so," he said. “I can guess 
all now.” 

“But there is nothing,’’ she began hur- 
riedly. 

“Hush, Olive!" he said gravely. 

Olive's face flushed hotly under the re. 
proof of his tone. 

“So you are determined to leave us?’ he 
said in atmoment, ina quiet matter-of. fact 
tone, which helped ts put her at her eare. 

“T have been disinissed,” she answered 
“J shall not waitto be turned 
out, Sir Mark.” 

“Foolish child!’ he said, suniling sadly. 
“What will Violet do?” 


“She will iniss ine less than I shall miss 


| her,” answered Olive, with a quiver in her 


| bear it! 


to the poor little white face, No, you are | 
not to ge.” 
Olive submitted passively, and leaning | 


forward, shaded her eyes with her hand to 


escape the scrutiny of the dark, grave eyes 
| 


watching her face. 

And there was another silence, which Sir 
Mark broke at length. 

“Miss Wal pole, t ain going 
strange request, 
is dictated solely and entirely by my _ sin- 
cere regard for you, and—mny gratitude for 
your goodness to my little sister ?’’ he said, 
rather besitatingly. 

Olive looked up wonderingl|ly. 

Yes,’ she said, slowly. 

“Will you allow ine to see the letter you 
have just received ?"’ be asked in an abrupt 
tone, bis eves averted froin her face. 

“The letter,’ repeated Olive, flushing 
Why.” 


’ 


to make a 


he answered 
a great degree 


‘or tuany reasons, 


proinptly. “You are in 


| under my protection, You are very young 
| and inexperienced, and the letter has eyi- 


thought there | 


dently agitated vou in no sinall degree, 


“May Tnot, in your interest, wish to 
know its contents 7?” 
“You are very kind, ‘The letter would 


not interest you, Sir Mark.” 
“Pardon me,” he said quickly. “Nothing 
that concerns you is without interest for 


voice, and large tears filling bereyes., “Ah, 
do not speak of her, Sir Mark. I cannot 

She turned from hin with a passionate 
gesture of ey covering her face with her 
hands, and fora moment the stillness was 
only broken by the girl's sobs; while Sir 
Mark, his tace drawn with pan, waited 
until she was caliner, and then spoke, 

“Is it only Violet you regret at Char- 
ston ?” he said quietly.with both her bands 
in his, and his eyes studying her face with 
intent questioning gaze, 

With a little ery she wrenched ber hands 
from his, and flushing to the brow, fled 
from the roo, 

Sir Mark, with a heavy sigh, went over 
to asiae table, where the pens and ink 
stood, and, sitting down, wrote a short note 
to Captain Treherne, and addressed it to 
his quarters at Aldersiit. 





CHAPTER IX. 


fq\iily day passed wearily at Willow- Bank 
Farin. 
Sir Mark and Violet went tor a walk, 


wuile Olive, alone in her bed-room, tried to 


Will you believe that ft | 


me; andtaat the contents of the letter 
touch vou nearly [To can have no doubt, | 
Will you not trust ime, Olive? Trust) me 


as you would an old friend or an elder 


| brother, wiser than yourself and able to 


give you better advice than your own heart 
can do,”' 

Her lips quivered. 

She shook her head. 

Sir Mark put out bis hand for the letter, 
but she showed no inclination to give it to 
hyitn. 

“T cannot show you the letter,Sir Mark,”’ 
she said then,very quietly. “I cannot show 
you the letter.’ 

He drew back, |r 


king hurt and disap 
pointed, and 1 fr her; but 


‘) 


| path arm in arin, as they 


eflace the marks of tears from her face and 
to put away the thought of General Moles- 
worth’s stiff letter and unkind insinuations, 

It was a difficult tiatter; for it was not 
merely the girl's pride which was wounded, 
but it seemed so unkind, vot to say um 
grateful, of Lady Churston to have writ. 
ten so as to datnaye ber character alter her 
devotion to Violet. 

Not that Olive rated that highly, for she 
had thought nothing of it herself; but Lady 
Churston bad written to Olive expressing 
the warinest thanks and appreciation for 
her nursing ; and it seemed strange that she 
should have written in such a inanner as to 
justify General Molesworth’s letter. 

It was a cruel letter, Olive’thought wearily 


| as she stood by her bed-rooin window ; and 


Lady Churston inust bave written in strong 
terins to warrant such a tone, 

W hat should she do? 

W here could she go when she left Chur- 
ston ? 

Looking into the dim dark future, Olive 
could cateh no ray of sunshine to light her 
path. 

As she stood she could see the garden in 
its autumn loveliness and the little gravel 
path, and the sudden click ofthe lock of 
the litthe gate inade her start. 

Sir Mark and Violet were comgng up the 
usually walked 
when alone, 

The closest friendship existed 
the step brother and sister. 


between 


The young man’s head was bent over 
the girl as he spoke. 
lie was evideutly saving something that 


pleased her, for she siuniled. 


Olive watebed them with wistful eves, 
anid t suuybtotthetine when she would 
me t eu no more, 

| ‘ she reinetnbere Sir Mark's ques 

at ( hur 


Tu it y \ 
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had im the morning, and colored the cheeks 


that had been eo pale. 


In the afternvon Sir Mark went away, bis 
manner still as grave and preoecupiod as it 


had been during the tew bours he had 
yaseed at Willow-Bank : and, when he bad 
eR them, Viotet iuparted in confidence to 
ber friend that she thougit Mark was ill 
or unimppy ; he was#o grave and unlike 
hi:neself, 

Meanwhile Sir Mark, instead of returning 
hboiewards, was speeding «* fast as an @x- 
press taain could take biin to Loudon. 

[To BFE CONTINUED. j 
> - —-- 


Her Crime Atoned. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
OF LOVB" ‘'vVERA,” 
ETC., ETC. 





NEMESIS 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE, Fraulein! J think we are sately 
on board at bast, bag and baggage, and 
Iam very gind of it, tor Calais isa hor- 

rid place to stay in on @ Winter's day, Are 
on comfortable?’ 

Fraulein drew her more closely 
about ber, and saving Something to the ef- 
fect that it was very cold, and necessary to 
take extra care of oneseall as one neared the 
treacherans climate of Albion, mildly mug. 
gested going downstairs into the ladies’ 
caliin. 

‘“Justas you like,’ said) Vivien 
edye, rather disappointediv, for she loved 
the san, even when itsdark billows were 
tosein, restiessiv aboutas now, beneath a 
lowering skye, and Fraulein Schultz, no- 
tieing the wistful lo ‘kK ehe cast on the reoed- 
ing farbor of Calais, said, kKindly— 

“Remain on deck, if you like, inv dear, 
and if you are sure you do not feel 
cold. 

“J, alas! ain such a bad sailor that repose 


elowk 


Iether- 


is necessury to ine oven When crossing this | 


horrid strip of ehannel.”’ 

This little strip of channel was vindicat- 
ing its title to Le called horrid by those who 
could not defy the demon of sea-sickness, 
for the great foam-crested waves were roll- 
ing along one alter another, and breaking 
in feathery clouds of spray against the 
ateainer’s side as she cut Lurough the heavy 
ROAS, 

And after secing the 
coinfurtably lodged in the cabin, Vivien 
caine on deck again she found it de- 
serted, save for one yentioinan—a man of 
about thirty-five, tall, slight, and fair, with 
along blonde moustache, and a certain air 
of breeding that lent hintaan expression best 
deseribed as distinggue, 

He tollowed Vivien with his eyes as she 
took bor sext at Che side of the vessel,wrap- 


Gerinan governess 


ping herself ap in ber tars, and throwing a | 


tiver skin rug over her Kneesand it struck 
hins that she made a singularly pretty piet 
ure sitting thus, with one hand supporting 
her rounded cheek, while her eV es—eayer, 
hopetul, and ex pectant—-were gazing across 
at the white line of clifts which imarked ber 
native land. 

She had been away for twelve years — 
twelve long vears of monotonous sehool 
life, during which time she had never once 
lef{the quiet Belgian convent, with its 
blac <-robed Sisters and its unvaried rou- 
tine, but now she was coming home for 
good —ooning home totake oer place in 
her brother's house as its mistress, and = to 
play ber part in the great drvuia of life. 

Vivien wondered how she would like the 
borne she was woiug to, and then her 
thoughts drifted away to Koy, ber big, 
brave, handsome brother,who bad been the 
berv of ier school-girl dreams, and who 
she was prepared to love with all the fer. 
vor of ber passionate, wilful woman's 
heart. 

“T beg your pardon, you have dropped 
your book,” said alow voice, and looking 
ap quickly, she saw beside her the gentle. 
man with the fair moustache, holding in tis 
hand a novel she had procured at one of 
the beokstalis, less because she wanted to 
read itthan forthe aake of being able to 
exercise the delightial prerogative of buy- 
ing a romance, which the stern discipline 
of the convent had hitherto lorvidden ber 
to read. 

Rhe took it from him witb a pretty smile 
anda few words of thanks, and he lmme- 
diately followed up the opportunity 
given him, and comimenced «a conversation 
which she was too unsophisticated to think 
it any barinto continue. 

Indeed, she thought it rather pleasant 
than otherwise to talk to a) handsome man 
whose blue eves nade no efforts to disguise 


their adinirationaltiiough bis language was | 


carefully turned to the Jjtmits of courtly 
good breeding. 

Thev talked @ various things that verged 
in nv wey on the personal until the gentle- 
nan remarke! that he was only just re- 
turning from Egypt, and (hat be had gone 
to Paris on business before proceeding to 
London. 

“Then it is sor 


tine stnee you were In 


England?" asked Vivier interested in 
bis careless, nonchalant disclosures. 

“over ten vears, nade iseile. 

“Ten years! Hiow terri homesick 
such a long slesen Th ave tade 

vu 

— 

east Geair s 
leaire > ary 

‘Bot what a sad re \ . nust be, 
then,”’ exclaimed t sympathetic 


with a pictore of such lone ness, 
“It has its advantages as wel) as its draw- 


| father’s solicitor, that I heard 


thus j 


backs, and probably the foriner outweigh 
the latter. 

“You see, oftentimes relatives are in the 
way, and for all practical purposes friends 
are better,” 

“I should be very sorry © think so0,”— 
with # determined shakeof ber pretty 
head. 

“Ah! welook at the world from two 
stand-points, vou frou your youth and I 
from inv experience. 

“Naturally the result is a 
one, 

“[ suppose you are Jooking ‘forward to 
meeting a large circle of kindred?” 

“No, I have only one brother— Roy,” she 
answered, glancing down at the crape on 
her black dreams, 

“My dear father died 
agu.”’ 

‘Indeed !"' a sudden interest caine into 
his eyes, and he looked at her very atten- 
tively. 
| “Probably this brother will be at Dover 
} to meet you ?"’ 
| “Oh, yes--at least, ] hope so." 

“And you will proceed to 
gether ?" 

| “No, we go straight to Wiltshire—to 

Etheredge Court.” 

*Etheredge Court,”’ 
her. 

“Then 
edge." 

‘How did you know my naine?” 

.‘ Because I saw you before you went to 
school in Belgium, and my memory is a 
szoood one,"’ he said, laughing, and holding 

) out bis band, 

“THlaven't you the least recollection of 
| Trevor Etheredge, your tather’s cousin ?"’ 

“Are you realivy be?" she exclaimed, 
scanning him closely. ‘Yes, I reimeuber 
now, 

‘“‘T saw you just before I left England,and 
|} you were then on the point of being inar- 
| ried,” 

Vivien paused abruptly, for a change had 
suddenly coule over his face, and she re- 
membered hearing that his wife had died 
about twelve inonths alter they were mar- 
ried, in rather a tragic inanner,. 
| That is along time ago, is it not?” he 

said, quickly. 
| ‘The intervening years have changed you 
! 


different 


six months 


town to- 


he repeated after 


you must be Vivien Etber- 


| a great deal.” 

“And you very little, As far as mv imet- 
| ory serves tne,] slhuuld say you look exact- 
| ly the same as you did twelve years 
aye,” 

‘Do you think so? You see I am fair, an 
the enemy Time leaves sinall traces of his 
progress on blond people. 

“So you are going to take up your abode 


| permanently at Etheredge Court.” 


“Yea, Tam to be Roy's housekeeper, un- 


| der the chaperonage of Fraulein Schultz—a 
| dear old Gerinan governess who 
| cone to the convent, and 
| enough of ime to come to Eugland for my 


used to 
who grew fond 


| Bake, 

“But what have you been doing all this 
| long while?” 

‘Travelling about from place to place, 


and living a Bohemian sort of existence,” 


| he answered, carelessly. 


“T wasin Cairo when the news of fath- 


| er’s death reached ine, but T left: for Eng- 


land as soon as [ could wind up certain 


| business affairs that detained me.”’ 


“Noes Roy know of your arrival ?”’ 

“No, I have had no communication from 
himn—it was through Mr. Winterton, your 
of my cous- 

in’s death. 

“T was on rather dangerous ground when 
I was speaking of relatives,’’ he added, 
Biniling. 

*T lithe chought I was addressing one ot 
Inv own. 

“And not such a 
either. 

“Why, failing Roy, vou are the represen- 
tative of the family bonors,’’ 

A light flush caine over her companion’s 
face, and he glanced at ber very sharply 
from under bis long fair lashes, but he said 
nothing in reply, and they drifted off into 
other subjects, until the white line in the 
distance had grown more and more distinet 
and at last Dover caine in view, and all the 

, bustle and confusion of landing coim- 
| menced, 

The poor Fraulein, looking something 
like a resuscitated corpse, caine on deck in 
too coinplete a state of exhaustion even to 

| utter the reproaches she telt her protege de- 
served for engaying herself in conversation 
i rey ba young man who was a stranger to 
er: 
| Almost as s00n as the steamer stopped at 
the landing-place, a voung fellow of about 
four-and-tweuty, tall, dark, and bearing 
sufficient reseinblance to Vivien to at once 
determing their relationship, stepped on 
deck, aud was greeted by Vivien with a 
warinth that imade Trevor Etheredge 
Bille. 
| He also sauntered up and proceeded to 
renew his acquaintance with Roy, who 
shook hands with him cordially enough, al- 
though he seemed surprised atthe rencon- 
tre, 

Asa preliminary to anvthing that might 
follow,they all proceeded to the Lord War. 
den and had luncheon, and then went on to 


very distant one 











the station, whither Vivien's luggage—after | 


being turned upside down at the Custom 
House—had already been taken. 
*You bad better come straight on home 

with us said Rov, to w nthe cla s f 

ship and hospitality were of equal 

ys 

You has is bay ' 

pr ¢ claim, so | don't m wi y 1 sil 


not spend Christuias with us. 
In truth, Etheredge did not require much 
persuasion, and before long they were al] 


iOUid 
; 





comfortably settled in a first-c'ass carriage 
—which they bad to theme] ves—and being 
whirled along towaras Wiltshire at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, 

Vivien and Fraulein Schultz, occupying 
opposite corners, amused themselves by 
watching the snow that had commenced 
falling, and which speedily rendered the 
landscape like the top of a Twelith night 
uke, while the two gentiemen fell into a 
conversation on family topics. 

“Your father died rather suddenly, did 
he not?” inquired Trevor, who had been 
inaking acaretul study of Roy’s face—a 
strong, firm, self-reliant one, iu spite of its 
owner’s youth, 

“Very suddenly, mdeed. He had an at- 
tack of apoplexy, and never rallied aiter- 
wards, 

“Just before the last he seemed very 
anxious to say something, but we never 
knew what it was, for he was unableto ut- 
ter it. 

“]T always fancied it must have had refer- 
ence to Vivien, who is left totally unpro- 
vided for, as there is no will—not that it 
inakes any difference,” he added very 
quickly. 

“] shall see that justice is done to her in 
every way.” 

“Do you think your father never made a 
will, or that he destroyed it after its execu- 
tion ?"" 

“T really do not know. His lawyer, Mr. 
Winterton, says heonce drew one up for 
him, but it did not meet with bis approval 
and #0 it was never attested. 

“If he made one, he copied it out him- 
self, and either burnt itor put it away in 
some secret hiding place.” 

Here Trevor started slightly. 


“You know what an eccentric man he 
was. 
‘*However, it makes no material differ- 


ence, as in any case I should have had the 
estates, and I shall take care Vivien does 
not suffer by the omission. 

“Is she not beautiful?" he added, glanc- 
ing at her with fond pride, 

Very, his kinsman responded, and then 
leaned back against the cushions, and si- 
lently watched the snow-clad landscape as 
they were borne swiltly onwards past the 
white tields and ice-bound brooks. 

Roy wok his sister’s hand and held it' in 
his while he bent down and !ooked into the 
sweet dark face, with its lovely bloom, and 
wonderful liquid eyes. 

“T shall be very glad to have vou 
me, Vivien,’ he said— 

“Tt has been rather lonely at the Court,or 
would have been if I had not had so 
much business to attend to. 

“There's nothing like work for keeping 
off the ‘blues.’”’ 

“You will have to let me help you 
Roy.” 

“What—let vou pore over dusty old docu- 
ments, and addle your poor little brain 
with long accounts, troublesome enough to 
drive one vtazy ?” 

“Well, figures never were my strong 
point,” Vivien admitted candidly. 

‘They always seein to have an odd trick 
of coming toa different total every time I 
add them up. 

“Stull, perhaps, if I were to try very hard 

“You don’t know what wonders might 
be achieved,”” he added, laughing quite 
heartily. 

“No, we must endeavor to find some eim- 
ployinent a little more congenial than 
that. 

“I'm afraid though you'll find it rather 
lonely at first, for we fave very few friends 
and this,’ touching the crape on his arin, 
‘precludes our going much into society just. 
vet. 

" “However, I shalldo my best to keep 
you trom feeling dull.” 

“You need not be afraid, I shall have 
you,” she responded, rubbing her cheek 
against shoulder with a pretty girlish action 
that Trevor, who was watching her,thought 
irresistibly charming. 

“And it is not a trick, either,’’ he said to 
himself, cynically. ; 

“She has not seen enough of the world 
vet to learn all those little arts and ruses 
women get to practice as they grow older,”’ 

It was getting dusk when they arrived at 
the station where they were to alight—a lLit- 
tle inconvenient place, boasting one wait- 
ing-room and two porters, 

Gutside there wasa carriage waiting—a 
great rooury barouche drawn by a pair of 
fine bays,and driven by a stately coachinan 
with a powdered wig that quite awed Viv- 
ien, 80 she said to Roy in a_ tragic whisper 
that made him laugh. 

She breathed a little sigh of content as 
she entered the carriage and sank back 
amongst the cushions, but this state of 
quiescence was net of long duration, for 
her anxiety to see everything made her press 
her face against the window, and peer out 
into the gathering dusk, trying to cateh the 
first glimpse of Ktheredge Court. 

“What are tlose chimmneysover there?” 
she asked Roy, pointing to a twisted stack 
of gables that rose from atnongst sone 
trees ina park-like enclosure shut out from 
the road by high walls. ' 

“Tt is Gordon Chase,"’ he answered. 

“Who lives there?” 

“A inan nained Keith Gordon,”’ returned 
Roy, ratber uneasily, and with a glance at 


with 


now, 


” 


Trevor, who had become very pale, and 
turned his bead away. 

“Is he an old man,and has be anv 
laughters ? Ing uired the gir inno 
g , « 6 

| i ¥ e W 
hin? 
“No.”’ 


‘‘How is that—you are near neighbors,are 
you not ?” 





with a bright sinile, 
“Now you way rise from your uncom- 
fortable position—it looks very reimantic, 








“Not very near. The Court is almost a 
mile away from Gordon Chase ; an‘, besides 
he is not a visiting man.” 

“How strange!” observed Vivien, inter. 
ested. 

“He is too young to play the recluse ; but 
perhaps he hus bad a disappointinent that 
bas soured bitin ?" 

“Yes,"’ Roy answered, “perhaps.” 

“Does He live alone, or has he any rela- 
tives at the Chase ?"’ 

“He is alone, I think; but I am really 
not competent to answer further inquiries, 
for, as 1 wold you before,I know next to no- 
thing of him.” 

“And you really think me very curious 
for asking 80 many questions?” laughed 
Vivien. 

“Well, perhaps I am inquisitive; but you 
know 80 few events happened at the con- 
veut that we always used to make the inost 
of them, and never rested content until we 
had found out all there was to be 
known. 

“I suppose the habit has clung to me, but 
I must break myself of it—indeed, there 
are luts of waysin which I intend to re- 
forin, and I quite expect that by-and-bye I 
shall be an entirely different sort of 

ly Aid 
. “Then don’t reform,for I would not have 
you otherwise than you are,’’ responded 
Roy, affectionately. 

“What a pretty speech. I did not know 
brothers were in the habit of flattering their 
sisters—did you, Mr. Etheredge ?”’ turning 
to Trevor. 

“T don’t see very well how they could 
help it if they had sisters like you,”’ he an- 
swered, gallantly. 

Vivien burst into a merry peal of laugh- 
ter at the reply. 

By this tie the carriage had drawn up 
in front of along, irregular-looking, grey- 
stone building which loomed out vast and 
gloomy in the dusk. 

Etheredge Court wasa very old 
and modern conveniences brought to bear 
on medisval construction bad made it a 
somewhat incongruous, albeit extremely 
comfortable, habitation. 

Roy sprang down, and lifting his sister 
from the carriage led her into the hall, and 
then bent down and kissed the fair tace, 
slightiy clouded over now, for in all the joy 
of this home-coming Vivien could not for- 
get that one voiceshe had boped to hear 
was now silent forever. 

‘Welcome homme, uy dear little sister !"’ 
Roy said. 

And Trevor Etheredge, overhearing the 
remark, smiled curiously as he followed 
the others in with Fraulein Schultz on bis 
arn. 


house, 


CHAPTER II. 


TIVIEN s00n settled down into her new 

\ life, and proved herself, under Frau- 

lein’s tuition, quite an abe bhouse- 
keeper. 

It was pretty tosee her running about 
with a big apron on—for what purpose it is 
iinpossible to say, seeing that slie never did 
anything more laborious than fill the vases 
with flowers—and jingling a large bunch of 
keys in her pockets, which, Roy said, was 
done to make ber look important, 

Be that as it nay, She made a great dif- 
ference to the gloomy old house, bringing 
with her the biighbtness of a sunbeain as she 
fliited down the wide staircase and through 
the dark passages and rooms. 

No one—not even the surly old maatiff, 
whose normal condition was growling— 
could resist the charua of ber fresh young 
beauty. 

Roy spent the greater part of the day, 
either shooting--lor be was a veritable 
Briton in his love of sport—or in Lis study, 
going Over accounts, which still required a 
good deal of attention, for the late squire 
had left bis affairs in a lamentable state of 
disorder. 

Sometimes Trevor accompanied his cous- 
in, but more oiten he remained at home, 
and spent bis time with Vivien,either read- 
ingto her while sie worked, or singin 
duets with her,or teaching ber to play bilii- 
ards—an accomplishment in which shbe 
quickly becaine proficient. 

“Alone!” he exclaimed, one morning, a 
few days after their arrival, as he came into 
the pretty little sitting-room: Roy had set 
apart for bis sister's use, and where Vivien 
Was Supposed to do ber accounts and write 
letters to the friends she had left in Bel- 
gium, “Where is Roy ?” 

“Gone out with bis bailiff to look at some 
cottages that want building up, or pulling 
down, or something. 

“He will not be 
noon.”’ 

“And so you are staidly employing your 
time in knitting him a pair of socks,” said 
Trevor, coming to her side, and taking up a 
skein of wool. 

“Let me hold 
wind.” 

“Will you? Oh,that is good, you will be 
ever so much better than the backs of two 
chairs.” 

“The backs of two chairs, indeed!’ re- 
peated her companion, laughing, but look- 
ing slightiy annoyed. 

“Surely whilel play the Hercules to your 
Omphale, 1 deserve a better comparison 
than that.”’ 

“Remember you chose the role of vour 
own free will, and without ; 
payment,” she said 


back till this after- 


this for you to 


bargaining for 


rather arebly. 
“The task repays tself.°’ he replied, ina 
W ce 5 t Ing her rettyv s f rers 
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0 her work-basket, and thanking him 























































































































bot for all that it must be rather try- 
Dg. 

. Ero you, perhaps, notto me. You see I 

get a good view of you, and you remind me 

of a picture 1 once saw of Priscilla, the 

Puritan maiden, whom the artist bad 

painted in an apron similar tothe one you 

wear. 

“Could you fancy me John Alden,I won- 
der?”’ 

Vivien colored sl.ghtly as she glanced at 
him, and confessed to herself that, so far as 
appearance went, he would indeed make an 
ideal luver. 

A ray ot wintry sunlight was falling on 
bis fair hair—fine and silky as a woman’s— 
and the girl was struck anew by the classic 
contour of his face--a tace that, had he been 
a little youuger, might have been taken as 
a tmodel for a Greek statue—Antinous or 
Alcibiades, 

Yes, he was certainly extremely hand- 
sone, and yet there was soinething in his 
expression she did not altogether like somne- 
thing intangible,and to which even she her- 
self jailed to give a name, but which was 
strong euouglh to prevent her putting en- 
tire confidence in the man, 

She rose rather hascily, and crossing over 
to the window, pushed aside the rose-hued 
draperies and looked out on the rk that 
stretched down to the woods dividing the 
Etheredge estate from those belonging to 
Gordon Chase, 

“I think I shall go out for a walk, the 
morning is too fine to be spent indoors, for 
at this time of the year we can’t afford to 
lose one opportunity the weather gives us,” 
she said, and then paused, half expecting 
he would offer to accompany her 
but this he made no effort to do, for much 
as he would have liked to walk by herside, 
he bad business of some iimportance to 
transact that morning, and the chance her 
absence afforded him was too good, to be 
thrown away. 

“She is very beautiful,’’ he muttered, 
drawing a very long inspiration. 

‘A man might do a good deal to gain such 
a woman.”’ 

And then he left Vivien's boudoir, and 

ssed along a corridor into the oldest and 
er ade portion of the Court,a wing 
where the walls were hung with faded 
moth-eaten tapestry, behind which the 
noisy rats scuttled, and strange sounds 
made themselves heard, and where the 
light only caine in dusky patches through 
stained-glass windows set in stone mul- 
lions. 

Trevor paused at a door at the end ofa 
assage, and fitted a key into the 
ock. 

It turned with some difficulty,and he en- 
tered a large and quaintly-constructed 
apartment,bung with worim-eaten hangings 
in lieu of paper. r 

Into the lock of this Trevor inserted a 
variety of keys, until at lost one turned, 

and then he opened a door, which revealed 
a series of drawers, all apparently filled 
with papers. 

“Now let me see if IT remember the se- 
cret of the spring which my cousin showed 
me 8O many years ago;’’ he said, first of all 
glancing rvund to make sure he was alone, 
a totally unnecessary precaution,for no one 
ever ventured into this part of the house, 
one of the reasons, perhaps, that had in- 
duced the late owner to makethis room a 
sort of private sanctuin. 

Trevor pressed his &nger firmly ona tiny 
bolt or Knob at the back of one of the 
drawers, and a small panel slides aside, re- 
vealing an opening in which were placed 
several documents. 

These Trevor drew out, and then set 
down and proceeded to examine, a slow 
sinile of triumph dawning on his face the 
while. 

“So I was right in ny surmise after all, 
and the old Squire did make a will, and did 
leave ine a legacy as he promised !’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, five thousand pounds is better 
thaa nothing, and will do to fall back on if 
everything else fails. 

“But I won’t claim it just yet--[ will 
first wait and see how the other plan goes. 

“Everything comes to him wao waits,and 
Heaven knows! I have waited long 
enough. 

“Still, after all, I shall succeed, and by 
dint of my own acumen, too. 

**And now to write to Winterton, and tell 
him of my success,”’ 

He caretully closed the cabinet, and then 
folding the docuiments he had abstracted, 
put them in his breast-pockxet and left the 
room, locking the door after him, and re- 


gaining his own apartinents without being | 


observed. 

The rest of the tnorning he spent writing 
a voluminous epistie, which he went to the 
village to post. 

It was addressed to “G. Winterton, Esq., 
Solicitor, ——Court, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.”’ 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile Vivien had reached the wood 
and was walking tlirough it, crushing the 
dead leaves under her teet, and feeling the 
keen sense of elation rapid exercise in a 
fine clear air invariably gives. 

She did net follow tie narrow centre 
path, but struck into one which branched 
off, and which finally brought her to a pool 
before which she stopped aud stood still 
shivering. 

A nore gloomy-looking spot it is impos 
sible to conceive. 


[It was surrounded by a circle of trees, 
which, althcugh leafless, yet seemed to cast 
1 5 > 
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The other pa 
stagnation that was sugyeés , 
of slimy horrorslying hidden 
surface. 
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Wrongly Accused. 


BY DAVID KER. 








June was streaming across the bare and 

discolored tloors of the dreary cid ser- 
vants’ office where blue-eyed little RKe- 
becca Glenn sat patiently waiting for her 
chance in the great lottery of life. 

Sle wasa modest, pink-cleeked lassie, 
with lips like a ripe red raspberry; rippling 
brown hair that needed no*’crimping piis” 
to give itthe fashionable undulation, and 
a ciear, healthy skin, browned with coun- 
try wiod and couptry sunshine. 

Her dress was of cheap calico, of the color 
known as “madder red,’’ and she wore a 
bonnet, tied down under ber dimpled chin 
with asober green ribbon, that bore too 
evident traces of having been washed and 
ironed more than once, 

“Ob, dear,’’ thought Rebecca, with a little 
sigh, as she moved uneasily on the hard 
bench, “will nubody employ me?” 

Rebecca was getting rather despondent, 
in spite of the brave courage which lad up- 
beld ber during the long, weary bours 
of the sultry morning. 

Apparently there was a great demand for 
cooks ; waitresses were wanted in all di- 
rections ; children’s nurses, seamstresses, 
lady’s maids seeined to find no difficulyy in 
obtaining situations, but nobody appeared 
to want a little mnaid-of-all-work. 

One by one the companions of her tmorn- 
ing’s vigil dropped away, and still Rebecca 
sat there, flushed and weary, thinking of 
the solitary two-shilling piece in her purse. 

She knew that it would only suffice to 
purchase ber another supper and another 
night's lodging. 

And then—then what would become of 
her, a solitary, friendless country girl, ail 
alone in the cruel, turmultuous babel of that 
great city ? 

But, all ofa sudden, a cheery, pleasant 
sounding voice chimed in her ears—the 
voice of a portiy old lady, in @ rusiling 
black silk and gold spectacies, who had just 
cone into the office. 

*“] would prefer a young girl, tna’ain,”’ 
; Said the  pleasantl y-modulated voice : 
“someone who isn't too old to learn my way 
of doing things, and could suit’ herself to 
ine and ny belongings—someone, ia’am, 

who could inake herself generally usefui, 

and be always ready wheh I called, aud 
treat ny catand green parrot kindly. I 
ain not at all particular about ber having 
much experiance, or——”"’ 

|} ‘The mistress of the registry struck skil- 





| fully in, as the garrulous old laagy paused 
| to take breath. 


“] havea young person here, madam, 
that I think will suit you exactly,’’she said 
peering over the top of her big railed-in 
desk. i a 

“She is from the country, and has a very 
interesting face. 

“Rebecca !”’ she called aloud ; ‘*Rebecca 
Glenn ! come here !”’ 

And Rebecca came, timid and blushing, 
but very pretty withal, with her heart beat- 
ing so that she could hardly speak. 

“There, Mrs. Perkins,’ said the dame of 
the desk, waving her hand to the girl. 

And Mrs, Perkins saw, questioned, and 
approved. 

“Well,’’she said, after a few queries were 
ropounded and answered, “I like your 
ooks, and I think [’ll engage you.” 

tebecca’s heart ieaped up within her, 

She had been 80 nearly homeless, that «a 
prospect of a home in good truth seemed 
very inviting wo her. 

“Thank you, ma’am,’’ she said, shyly. 

“Two pounds a quarter ‘s ail I can give 
| you at first,’went on Mrs. Perkins,sinooth- 
ing down the thick folds of her silk dress, 
“You know, it’s always best to adhere to 
your set rules—but if you make yourself ot 





use tome, I shall probably increase the 
amount, in the course of a mouth or two.”’ 

So little Rebecca Glenn found « situation 
at Jast, in the roomy,old-lashioned house of 
Mrs Perkins, where the back windows 
opened upon a garden full of honeysuckles 
and tangled gooseberry hedges, the lovely 
| alleys,shaded with the uuibrella-like foliage 
| of huge old pear and cherry trees, guaried 
and ancient, and fringed with sSiiver-green 
patches of inoss, 

“Oh, this is beautiful !’" was Rebecca's 
first involuntary exclamation. ‘It 
me think of ny home in the country.” 

“Do you Ake it, ny girl?” asked Mrs. 
| Perkins,with a pleased sinile; aud Rebecca 
bad unconsciously tiade anotler step inthe 
cheery old widow's yood graces. 

Rebecca was very happy in her new 
home. 

True, there were drawbacks to her cot 
plete felicity. 

The parrot wag vociferous and quarre!|- 
soine ; and the cat old, irritable, and suriv, 

with a great genius for the use of her claws; 
| but, then, Mrs. Perkins berse!f was such a 
perpetual fount of beaming good butnor 

and siniles, that Kebeeca, whose heart was 
like aconvolvulus vine, stretching out to 
whoever would weicoine i, erew very fond 
| ot her. 
| Nor was the girl’s partiality 
cated. 
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no triends.”’ 

“But my dear, that’s her misfoatane, not 
her fault. She is not to be biamed for 
that !’’ 

“Perhaps she isn*t—perhaps sne ia,” re 
plied Miss Verbena laconically. “I would 


| not trust her with wy silver spoons, that | 


know.”’ 

Mrs. Perkins rubbed her spectacles with 
a troubled air. 

Somehow Miss Verbena Webb's tmisan- 
thropic seale of life didn’t agree with her 
sunshiny scale of philosopliy. 

She went home totrim her Sonday cap, 
wishing sie had not been to see Miss Ver- 
bena. 

“Rebecea, iuny dear, just bring me my 


work-basket, and my thimnble,and the piece | 


ot Valenciennes lace out of the right) hand 
corner of iny top bureau drawer.” 

“‘Tlere’s the basket and thimble, ma’am," 
said alert litthe Rebecca, “butl don't see 
the luce,”’ 

“Look again, child. IL put it there this 
very morning; | remember it distinctly.” 

“It is not there, Mra, Perkins,”’ 

The old jady jumped up and trotted 
across the room, tw institute a personal 
search. 

But Rebecea was right—the lace was not 
there, 

In vain Mrs. Perkins turned all her = bu- 
reau drawers,anud boxes, and baskets,inside 
out aud upside down, 

Jier search was utterly fruitless, 

She stood a moment, in deep, puzzled 
meditation. 

Was Miss Verbena right, after all? 

And had she been deeeived all 
Weeks by the airs ol an 
ventluress ? 

*Rebeeea, dear,’’ she said ,coakingly, “the 
lace was very valuable; bo pave ten shil- 
lings a vard tor it, and there were four 
yards uid aw guia ter.’ 

*Yos, oiat’un,’ said Rebecen, 
Whitt was to come uext, 


these 
titape teipled ma- 


wandering 


“And i vou have taken it, tny dear, with- 
out thiukinyg, vou Know, wouldn't it be 
better to restore it at onee? | won't be 
apyry with you-—f won tindeed—and we'll 
OVeriook it, and-——"’ 


“Mrs. Persius t"' 

The tnudignant blood suffused 
eheek, like a scarlet banner. 

She burst into leurs, 


Rebecca's 


“Yes, but, uy dear, what else could have 
become of it? No one has been in the 
but vou, and IT have crusted all my 
kevs to you, and——” 

but Rebecea’s outburst of sobs checked 
the old la ly a Speech, 

ludeed, they inight have convinced her 
of the grieved girl’s perlect innocence, had 
it not been for Miss Verbena Webb, who 
nad burried in, iikea vulture, to the tield 
ol battle. 

“Ofcourse she lias stolen it said the 
irate spinster, “lt'sas pisin as davlight, 
and | wonder at vour doubling it lor an 
instant, Charity Perkins? What did [ tell 
you about these sort of wiris, eu ii 

“T suppose ] ought to distutiss her,’’ fal- 
tered solt-hearved Mirs. Voerkins. 

“Dismiss her! Ob course you ought, 
Without amoment’s delay, and I should 
pack ber offin charge of a policeman, and 


hous ; 


ere 








have all her bagygaye scarched—the bold- , 


faced little hussey 1’ 

For Rebecca’s ditipled beauty only served 
to harden the sour taiden’s heart against 
ber; and the pink cheeks and tie brown, 
rippled hair were an abotiination past tor- 
viving in Verbena’s eyes, 

“No,” said Mrs. Perkins, res 
“there shall be no policeman. If 
must pO, she shall poo quietly, but | do 
Wish sie would make up ler wind to con 
fess." 

The sun was sinking, like a huge bal! of 
blood, behind the September horizon, when 


lutely, 


Lebeoes 


pou! lie ecem Cale Crepl ervilie away 
frou Mere. Perkin threshole, as utterly 
alone aud loureless as one Of Grod’s innocent 
CTrEaLUres CAML Well ioe, 

“Whore can luo? What shal! IT do?” 
she repeated over a ‘(hover to herself as she 
tu b oti. 

oMYy wianehes, and mv eves feel so hot 
and burtuiny wid | have no place to hide 
mivesell in, away ti the cruel world.” 

The moon had risen when Rebecca sank 
down ona one tyy the roadside, to rest 
and ery. 

Shit mncnow, bad fancied that the quiet 
eountry lanes would bea place of retuge, 
vet now that she had reached thei, every 
busi and stuinp and ynaried tree seemed 
to point the tigers of seorn at her, and 
every breeze to anurmur, tmoekingly 


“Suspected as a thiet, suspects fas a thief.” 
Rebeces thought her heart was breaking. 
Abi, if il cond 

Or seo PILLerV. 
She | ber head ayainst the trunk of 

atree, and sed ber throbbing @yes, with 


ble asco 


would ureak, and notache 


atte praver al ber leat ior tise 


ta olivion. 


rushed out fust as quick as ever I could, and 
my dear, it was my Valenciennes lace, aii 
in a tangle. 

“And not that alone, but one of my beat 
silverspoona, You may believe 1 never 
was so glad of anything in all my life. It 
was not the lace so inuch,—but to think I 
had wronged you so bitterly, iny poor, in- 
nocent little girl. 

“However, you'll come bome with me 
now, and newer leave me 0, my obild.” 

And Re orying out her happi- 
ness on the old lady's motherly breast, went 
home with her, toa life of peaceful bappi- 
ness once more, 

But Mise Verbena Webb's belief in “nat- 
ural depravity” still remains unshaken, in 
spite of circutnstances, 


——— eo 


Scientific and Useful. 


AXLE GGREASE.—Tallow, thirty-five parts; 
oil of resin,ten parts; olive or rape oil,sixty- 
five parts, 


Tuk Erve.—Two cases have been re 
ed to an English medical society in which 
the electro-inagnet has been successfully 
used for removing pieces of iron from the 
eye. Without the magnet it is thought that 
the signt of the inju eye inust have been 
lost in each case, 

Uses or Woop.—Built-up wood, like 
that employed for a good many years back 
in bottoming chairs, already competes with 
canvas for the purposes of the artist and 
with binders’ board for book covers. Its 
lightness, alinost entire absence of cleavage 
lines, and non-liability to aplit are among 
its commendable features, 

SELF-REGISTERING CoMPass.—A nota- 
ble invention is a seli-registering ship's 
compass, 80 contrived as to keep a continu- 
ous record of the steered course of the vease| 
the length of time during which sbe bas 
remained on each course, and changes in 
the course, and the exact time of every 
change. The record is automatically traced 
on paper. . 

TEA-LEAVES.—Save the spent tea-leaves 
for 4 few dave then steep them in atin pail 
or pan for half an bour; strain through a 
sieve, aud use the tea for all varnished 
paints, It requires very little elbow polish 
asthe tea actaasastrong detergent, cleans- 
ing the paint froin all impurities and mak- 
ing it equal tonew. It pets windows and 
sashes and ollcloths; indeed, any varnished 
surlace is iinproved by its application. It 
washes window-panes and wirrors inuch 
better than water, and is excellent for 


| cleansing black walnut and looking-glass 


fratnes. It will not do to wash unvarnished 
paints with it. 

Carp TELEGRAMS.—Card telegrams are 
tnuch in use in Paris. There are two kinds 
of thein—one like the ordinary postal card 
in forin and color, and the other blue and 
capable of being #0 closed as to conceal tiie 
writing. They are each large enough ww 
contain a mnessage of fully sixty words, 
When acaisd is dropped into the card tele- 


| grain box of the nearest telegraph office the 


official in charge picks it up and = has it 
transmitted through one of the pneumatic 
tubes whioh extend all over the city, thus 
insuring its delivery atthe place to which it 
is addressed in lesa than balfan hour from 
the titne it was “posted.” 
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Farm and Barden. 


PoOULTRKY.—Clean the poultry bouse and 
sprinkle with ashes of plaster, If lice 
apound, apply kerosene in small amounts 
to the perches, from which it will spread to 
the birds in effective quantities, 

Arrie Trres.— Bands on apple trees are 
4 positive detriment, unless they are proper- 
ly attended to. The bands make good breed- 
ing places tor the moths if not examined 
every seven or nine daays, By all means 
do not encourage them by neglecting the 
bands if they are used, 

llous AND BLACKBERRIES.—The beat 
way to rid fields of the blackberry is to let 
hogs rootthem up. They are very fond of 
the bark of the root, although mw is bitter 
wid astringent. Ina neighborhood where 
hoy cholera was prevalent it was observed 
thatthose who had the run of a black- 
berry-infested field were not sick in any 
Way. 

Sihaw.—There are #0 Inany useful pur- 
poses for straw that the wise farmer will 
searcely need to have recourse to the fire to 
getridof it. It inakes an excellent inulch 
forall Kinds of fruit trees and berry vines 
[ae it for bedding and by frequent chang. 
ing inerease the compost heap. Spread it 
on dry Knolls and places in meadows and 
pasture where the grass has burned or dried 
out. 

KILLING PLANTAINS,—A correspondent 
kaye “a drop ortwoof chlorofSrimn put in 
the centre of @ plant of plantain will kill it, 
and so will wait.”’ We suppose it iq meant 
that the top of the Plantain should first tv 
cut off, and the application be made at tie 
cut surface of the crown or root. A drop of 
kerosene oil applied in this manner is <ure 
death to the plant, and is: preterable either 

rotorun Or salt, 


Woop ros WHEELS.—Carefully "i 
eriments have demonstrated tile 

tL seasoned wool, well saturated with 

pul logecther, will not strink Line 

ather Wheels have been known 

ears, even lo Wearing out the 

- } 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


—— 


**THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
- or, = 


#$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1 


QOS | 
OO4 ! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons 
Ghat we have reduced our Clut Rates to such a 
figure for this year as to place Tuk Post with- 


in the reach of all Weare determined to get a very 


large liet of new sulecritvers, andin order to do ao we 


will receive sulbecriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN 


And, asan inducement to wend aclul, we will give 


a gratiscopy for every club of Wat @1.00each, Ree 


member, we will not send aslogle copy for less than 


send atleast ten subscriptions 


and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 


We cannotsend a less 


number for less than @. cach, 


Thinkof it! 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


10 Copies of THE POST one 


making 11 copies, for 810.00! 


Those who send Clubs, can aflerwards add names at 
Gi. co each 
of our sul 


We hope and trast that each present 


scribers will send aclulbat the new rates. A little ef- 
fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themecives and trieuds a favor, and assist 
in raising the cireulation of so good a paper as THe 


BATURDAY FVENING Poet. 


As to THE DorwT, there are few in this country, of 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it ls- 
tablished in Ix21, it is the oldest paper of Ite kind ip 


America, and for more than half acentury It has been 
recognisged as the Leading Literary and Famlly Jour- 


nal in the United States Por the coming vear we 


have secured the beet writer f this country and 


Europe, tn Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 


We trust that those of our subscribers who design 


makiog up clubs will be in the Meld as early as possi- 


ble, and make large addition to their lists qhur 


ib subscribers bs the reduced rate are so 


prices toc 
low that if the matter ts properly explained, very few 


who desire a firs ‘ terary paper will itate 


to subscribe atone, and thank the getter-up of the 


club for bringing the paper to their notice. Remem- 


per, the getter-up of a club of lo gets a free copy of 


the paperanu entire year, 


Hiow to Remit. 


Pavment for Tue Post when sent bv mall should 


be in Money Orders, Dank Checks, or Drafts, When 


neither ia obtaiuatr send the money in a reg- 


hvery stimaster in the country 


Fall- 


istered letter, Pp is 


required to register letters when requested, 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 


Change «f Address. 


Subecribers t 4 changed, will 


please give thelr wer their 


present address 


To Correspondenta 


ne ” 

Address all lett 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
bn ! 


a 156 iadeiphia, Pa. 


Otice, 7% Sansom “treet 


THE SATURDAY EVENING rOST. 


FORMING CHARACTER. 

The choice of surroundings, either for 
ourselves or for others, is one of the most 
important means of developing and im- 
proving character 

It is no longer «a mere matter otf prefer- 
spend 
ks we read, what recrea- 


ence where we live, with whom we 


} 
iw 


our time, what 
tions we pursue, What sights we gaze upon, 
or what sounds we hear 

We should choose, as far as possible, not 
only or always the most congenial, but the 
most improving, and such as will tend to 
points in whieh our spe- 
cial natures happen to be lacking. 

The habits of mind, of thought, 


develop the very 


of 


and 


action, that are thus insensibly but steadily 


formed, are the 


| contrary, it 


j 


out of which 
is built, and upon which the 
value and the permanent happiness of each 


niaterials 


character 


individual depend. 
And we have to utilize those ot 
self-knowledge which 


should inspire each young boy and girl not 


lessons 
and self respect 
to look forward with cager eye to the possi 


bility of becoming a great statesman, a 
leader of fashion, or star, but to search dil- 
ligently for his or 


develop it, in all earnestness, 


her capability, and to 
faithfulness 
and loyalty 

toth in home-—life and school-life our in 
fluence over the young should always be 
in this direction 
influence—on the 
full of the 


It is the only path to hay 


Itis nota depressing 


is ennobling and 
brightest hope 
piness, for no one is ever 80 happy as when 
doing that 


which he can do well, in the way of 


he is suecesstully engaged in 
form 
ing character, 

It is the only path to value, for assuredly 
the of individual to 
depends upon his being in the right 
and doing his own appropriate work, 

Itis the only path to national welfare, for 
health perfection of the 
body depends on each organ fulfilling its 
health of the 
individual 
character 
the 


worth an sociely 


place 


just as the and 


own function, so the body 
politic depends on each under 
his 

without 


standing his own and 


developing 


own 


limits, and one 
overstepping the other 
Ile who learns by experience, both sweet 


and bilter, touches the secret spring of suc 


cess. Tle can turn whatever knowledge he 
possesses to tiv best aecount, while, with 


out this practical wisdom, stores of know] 
edge may be wasted 

he 
it 
natur 
ally deficient in it may improve by earefully 
lo 
re 


This power, like every other, may 


cultivated. It strengthens by exercise, 
withers by disease. Those who are 
directing their thoughts to definite ends 
to 


membrance their past mistakes, follies, and 


be gained, by calling up frequent 


faults, with their subsequent ill eflects, and 
by reviewing with eqnal care the reverse 
and brighter side of their experience, It is 


im this way the cise ipline ot daily life comes 
to be our most valuable friend in) making a 


character, itts in this way the past may be 


made a safe guide and an inspiring influ 
ence to the future 
natin eee — 
SANCTUM CHAT. 
THe custom of having pages at wed 


dings has not penetrated to this country as 


vet. However, at a marriage in a 
in Sheffield, Eng., lately, the bride's two 
brothers in plush costumes, trimmed with 
point lace of the tine of Henry VIIL, at 
tracted universal admiration 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS are allthe rage ina 


certain section of French ‘“‘societv.’’ and 


sacred subjects are almost invariably se 
lected. ‘The Trial of Christ’’ is in re 
learsal at one well-known house, and. by 


arrangement it is to be tollowed at another 
house ina short time by a representation of 
His ‘‘Crucifixion.”’ 

Tuk latest fashionable disease in England 
isa species of asthma, caused by the smell 
The Duchess of | 


ft a horse 


ot Argvll and a 

son of the Marquis of Salist iryure among 

ts \ { . ‘T he fash Mu le i 
in only |} ‘ 

4 y i 

wilicosthim 1 to Keep it if, in man- 

hood, opportunities are offered him to en- 


gage in other and more profitable (but not 


| 


| 


—_— —_ — a —_— 


more respectable) employment. A ood 
deed once done, says an old proverb, is 
done torever, and we know of nothing that 
would more forcibly illustrate the truth of 
than the adoption and 


this sentiment 


| practical use of it by our boys. 


Tere is a craze for gambling in New 
York at present, which has not been 
equalled before in the history of that city, 
and ‘‘social’’ poker-playing, especially, is 
an epidemic. No dinner party now-a-days 
is considered complete unless a little 
“draw"’ follows it, and even every board- 
ing—house in town has its coterie of players. 
A well-known society leader says five 
times as many ladies play poker to-day as 
did five years ago. 

Tue practice of sending children to 
school at any early age is rapidly decreas- 
ing in Boston, and, according to the last 





annual report of the Board of Education of | 
that city, the number of children attending | 


school under seven years of age had de 
per cent., as compared 
with the previous report. The general at- 
tendance, however, increased, as did 
also the number of older pupils attending 


creased seventeen 


the schools. 

One day you will be pleased with 
friend, and the next day disappointed 
him. It will be so to the end; and you 
must make up your mind to it, and not 
quarrel, unless for very grave causes. Your 
friend, you have found out, is not perfect. 
;and you cannot expect to get 
much more than you give. You must look 
lor weakness, foolishness, and vanity in hu- 
nian nature; itis unhappy it you are too 
sharp in seeing them. 


a 
in 


Norare you 


Some new words have been lately intro- 
duced in England. **To Peacock’’1s applied 
by the London Jimes to a parade of troops 
for show only, while Punch has given us 
slum.’’ Slumming is 
now a tashionableamusement. The Prince 
of Wales, who is at many things, 
slummed lately in St. Pancras and Holborn, 
and naturally was much struck with the 
extraordinary difference that exists between 


the expression ‘to 


good 


the dens inhabited by the St. Pancasins 
and his own Sandringham and Marl- 


Sorough houses, 


CAKKFUL study of the results of surgical 
operations has proved that the nearer the 
condition of the patient approaches that 
ot a member ot a well-ordered household, 
the better are the chances of recovery ; in 
sinall and separate hospitals the mortality 


diminishes with the size of the building, 


! while in large and more crowded hospitals 


| point of wisdom to yield to the 


church | 


the mortality is found to increase propor- 
tionately, and it reaches its height in those 
in which these conditions have existed for 
the longest time. 

Let it be clearly understood that it is no 
weight of 
It is very possible to 
inake great mistakes in this matter. How 
long the mental faculties of a man in a fair 
state of health may, in a general way, 


years too readily. 


zo 
on gathering power is a moot point, and is 
never likely to be conclusively settled ; but 
there can be no doubt that his experience 
and wisdom may accumulate quite indefi- 
nitely ; and experience and wisdom are, af- 


ter all, factors of success in most undertak- 
ings of even greater importance than even 


strength of mind. Asa rule, old age is the 
happiest when it is somewhat insensible to 
time’s broad hints, and goes pegging brave- 
ly on to the end. 


THe Chinese 
looking abode. 


farm-house is a curious- 
Usually it is sheltered with 
groves of feathery bamboo and thick spread- 
ing banyans. The walls are of clay and 
wood and the interior of the house consists 
of one main room extending from the floor 
to the tiled root, with closet-looking apart- 
ments in the corners for sleeping-rooms. 
iding window on the roof made 


ut of cut ovster-shel 


Phere is a slic 


ls arranged in rows, 


while e side W ws are mere wooden 
r is the bare earth, wher 

1a ¢ 
7 happy harmon [r 
some districts infested by marauding 


bands, houses are strongly fortified with 





} 


| 


| 


|} comes more universal, 











arms, and protected by a moat crossed by a 
rude drawbridge. With grain, swine, and 
a well under his roof, the farmer and his 
men might hold out against a year’s siege. 

Ir is an astonishing fact, says a New 
York paper, that one-sixth of all onr herds 
are now owned by Englishmen. Every year 
the English come over and buy cattle, and 
if they keep on ut the present rate they 
will secon own all the cattle on the plains. 
Why our large capitalists should allow so 
valuable a property as native cattle to pass 
into the hands of foreign holders is inexpli- 
cable, but they are doing so, and the time 
will come when the will bitterly regret it. 
It would be a deplorable thing to have for- 
eigners control our home beef markets and 
cattle exports, but they will do so within 
the next ten vears, unless our moneyed men 
wake up and puc a portion of their money 
into herds. 

THe Supreme Court of Iowa recently 
rendered adecision which embodies a world 
of truth and warning that should interest 
every young woman inthe land. A wife 
had made application for a divorce on the 
ground that her hasband was a confirmed 
drunkard, when the evidence showed that 
she had knowledge of his intemperate hab- 
its before she married him. In refusing the 
petition, the judge said: ‘‘You voluntarily 
chose a drunkard tora husband, and you 
should discharge the duties ot a drunkard’s 


wife. His failure to keep a pledge of refor- 
mation, made before marriage, does not 
justify you in deserting him. Having 


knowingly and willingly married a drunk- 
ard, you must make yourself content with 
the sacred relationship.”’ 

QOuI0's matrimonial affairs were evident- 
ly not a bit nore peaceful than her politics 
last year. In theentire State the average 
was one divorce to about seventeen mar- 
riages, but for every seven marriages there 
was one application for divorce. Of the 
-auses for divorce,the largest number, 1929, 
are for absenceand neglect; then follow 
cruelty, acultery, drunkenness, and fraud, 
in their respective order, besides 186 cases 
with no special cause assigned. In all these 
the women are the most numerous petition- 
ers, except for adultery and fraud, and in 
these the males are only slightly in excess 
of the females. Only 22 husbands were di- 
vorced on account of the cruelty of their 
wives against 265 of the other sex for like 
cause. Six husbands were separated from 
drunken 168 wives from 
drunken husbands. 


Wives to 


THE proximate cause of sleeplessness i 
plethora of the cerebral blood—vessels, and 
a palliative cure can be effected by anything 
that lessens the tendency of the circulation 
toward the head. Buta permanent cure 
may require time and patience. By night- 
studies brain-workers sometimes contract 
insomnia in that worst form which finds re- 
liet only in the stupor ot a low fever, al- 
ternating with consecutive days of nervous 
Reforming topers often have 
to pass through the same ordeal, before the 
deranged nervous system can be restored 
to its normal condition. Fresh air, espe- 
cially of a low temperature, pedestrian ex- 
ercise, and an aperient diet, are the best na- 
tural remedies. Under no circumstances 
should sleeplessness be overcome by nar- 
cotics. An opium torpor can not fulfill the 
functions of refreshing sleep. 


headaches. 


Ir we look back for only a few centuries, 
and ponder on the miracles which, so to 
speak, have been wrought in our own coun- 
try, and then 106k forward to all the mar- 


| vels whose exposition we may contemplate 
| as hereafter to take place as man advances 


in intelligence, and as his knowledge be- 
not only in the 
beaten tracks and familiar paths ot percep 
tion, but inthe yet unexplored regions of 
philosophy, of science, and of art, we can- 
not but applaud the patient industry and 


1) 


the exerted intellect which have combined, 
und wh sha et unite, in unfolding 
wonde r, and which, as they 
wart 

yVas > 

ics 

r ‘ V how xpress and ad 
mirable ; in action how like an angel; in 


apprehension how like a god !—the beauty 


high walls, coataining apertures for fire- | of the world, the paragon of animals !”’ 
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SUNSHINE. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 

God smiles upon His Summer worid to-day, 
And bathes in His own glory sky and sea. 
How goiden-bright the rippling waters play ! 

How richly verdant lies the lovely lea! 


The grass is well-nigh hidden by the sheen 
Of vellow buttercups, like laughter.spread 
Over the waving ficids, where, trembling leap 
Pale purple barebells o'er the daisy's bed. 


The lark is lost ia the delicious sky, 
Where, born of sunshine, silent in the blue, 
Like isles of Paradise white cloudiets lie 
And, all transparent, let the glery through. 


The burning sun treads proudly on the floor 

Uf the blue lustrous deep, that sinks and sways 
Beneath his flery fo@teps—evermore 

The crowned earth blushes at his ardent gaze. 


God smiles upon His Summer world, and life 
BI sand bi 8; a million tiny wings 
Flash in the warm green shadows, perfume-rife, 
And unto every rose a gold bee clings, 





Crimson and azure clad, the butterflies 
And airy dragon-flies flilt toand fro; 
While the dun-colored moth a shelter spies 
In those dim dell where fern and foxglove grow. 


Oh, bright the presence of the sunshine here 
Where sin and paio have darkened the fair earth, 

Telling men evermore that heav'n is near, 
Where all we see of beauty hath its birth ! 


Best gift of God, for evermore man’s own, 
The dally advent o! the glorious sun, 

Telling of climes where darkness is unknown 
Aud the celestial day is never done- 


Telling, each time the unstained light is born 
And its fresh radiance tints the trembling dew, 
Of the sure coming Ol a better dawn, 
When all things, like the sunshine, shall be new! 


The Lost Diamond. 


BY DAVID KER. 





FIER stood at the door of the Ladies’ 
1 Emporium and Hairdressing Estab- 
hsuiment, twirling his light moustache, and 
siniling serenely on mankind, as yo 
euted in the passersby upon the busy 
thoroughfare, one of the architectural orna- 
nents of which was bis own prosperous and 
lushionable shop. 

As he stood there, he looked the personi- 
fication of content. 

lie was a somewhat handsome man, 
though his stature was sinall, and gave bim 
an insignificant look; but his lady cus- 
tomers thought there was a dash and verve 
about him that was irresistible. 

He yave them the idea of ainan with a ro. 
mantic history, and ifhe were a_ political 
exile, as they suspected, he certainly had 
been agentieman once, and though now 
debaet fromthe hizh pinnacle of glory 
where he stood in other days, should never 
feel his position ifthey could help it,averred 
bis fair customers. 


\ ONSIEUR ALPHONSE LE COIF- 
M 


He knew his powers, and shrugged his | 


shoulders, talked cynically of things in 
general, and at tines broughtin anecdotes 
about the Faubourg St. Germain that made 
his auditors certain he once graced its 
recherche salons. 

There were all specimens of hair and 
hair-work displayed in the shop window, 
from fine to course—froin raven locks of 
inidnight blackness to golden ones of sun- 
light hues, 

Inside was a more gorgeous display, and 
at the back of the large establishinent was 
a sumptuously-furnished apartinent, de- 
voted to the mnysteries of bairdressing, while 
still in the rear of this room women were 
working at wig-making, etc. 

A well-appointed turn-out rolled up tothe 
door, 

Inamoment Alphonse stood by it, bowing 
politely to the ladies within. 

“Ah, M. Alphonse!’ said a sparkling 
brunette beauty, as she lowered ber 
parasol, and prepared to descend from her 
landau. 

“You see bow early 1 am. It’s a heathen- 
ish hour for meto be up, you Know, but 
necessity compels, 

“Mattie will vou come in with ine to M. 
Alphonse’s ?”’ , 

This reinark was addressed to a fashiona- 
ble, haughty-looking young lady, who sat 
back in the carriage with the air of a person 
too indolent to breathe. 

“You can settle things vourself, Lucia,’ 
replied Miss Mattie, with a careless wave of 
her lavender-gloved hand. 

“Very well, then,’’ said Lucia, as she 
walked into M. Alphonse’s shop. 

“You must know, M. Aipbhonse, that 
there is to be a superb ball on the 20th. 

“Now, I suppose Letty will be enyaged | 
ahead, and lam yoing to be beforehand 
with everyone. 

“Where is Letty’s slate ? 
it. Well, please put down— 

““*Tie Misses Avery, Wednesday evening 
at seven o'clock,’ ”’ 

“Very well,” said M. Alphonse, as he 
wrote the command upon a slate, at the 
head of which was the naine Letty Dare. 

“You know there’s nota soul that un- 
derstands tiny stvle but Letty ; and, to tell 


Ab, you bave 


the truth, M. Alphonse, I did not enjoy 
nvselfat Mrs. Atherton’s ball the other 
iing, for the simple reason that Lettie 
iidn’t do my hair.”’ 
M. Alphonse then showed Miss Averys 
. - nen rdressing as GE Me 
irds Miss M 4 5 
ber AB Bal OF curis 
“Charining!""drawle i \iiss Mattie. “Just 


like the real thing, M. A) pbonse.”’ } 


; out of me, and I won't tell 





| dress and jewelry, as is often the case 


l 
“Then I rest content,” he sald; and tel- | 


ling the coachinap to drive to a certain fash- 
jonable dressinuker’s, as Miss Avery 
4 asked him to do, be bowed the carriage 
om, 

“A perfect gentleman,” murmuerd Miss 
Mattie, drowsily. 

“A lovely man,” said Miss Lucia; ‘‘evi- 
dently in a position far beneath him. His 
inanpers savor ofthe French regime, and 
I could be able to assert positively that he 
was connected in some way with that 
melancholy count we met at tite Tuileries 
ball, who told us circumstances forced hin 
to be there, though his heart and his con- 
science drove hin away froin the imperial 
court. Poor dear aristocrat! how well I 
understood lis prejudices,” 

Alterthis peroration Miss Lucia sank 
back in the carriage, buried in thought, 
overcoine, perhaps, by the remembrance of 
her own long line of ancestors in the taliow 
trade ; and a gentle sigh welled itself up 
trom Miss Mattie’s fair throat, suyvestive 
that she, too, was deep in meditation upon 
the saine subject. 

“What shall yuu wear in your bair ?"'she 
asked, presently, returning to life, or, in 
other words, common placisin, 

“T’ve set ny heart on a pink 
which shall be embedded wy 
brooch,” 


diamond 


“You had better have it sewed in very 
firm. 

“IT certainly shall.”’ 

The carriage, with its silly occupants, 
passed on. 

Let us return to M. Alphonse, 


He js standing by the slate, on which is 
inser: bed the name of Lettv Dare. 

Looking atitalso are two violet eyes, 
coquettish, sad, quiet by turns; eves that 
belong to Letty Dare herself—eyes that are 
certainly bewitching to M. Alphonse, 

Letty has a mass of curling brown hair— 
in this case her own—and a rich color burns 


| in her face, given her, no doubt, by her 
constant exercise inthe open air in pur- 
suance of her duties as hairdresser, 

She wearsajaunty biack silk dress—a 
cast-off garinent of one off her customers— 
and a bonnet, pretending toan air of co- 
quettishness, set back on her head. 

Her fingers are covered with rings, and 


in her band is a bag—mysterious article !— 
holding the implements of her trade. 


Letty is a very pretty girl, and she is 


| somewhat foolish—fong of adiniration—yet 


possesses really a very great deal of coin- 
non sense, 

That she possesses also a penchant for 
with 
women ol ber class, isa fault that a few 
years will doubtless obviate. 

“The Misses Avery tor the twentieth,’ 
says Letty, glancing at the slate, “Heim! 
I don’t like those young ladies; they are 
always So gossipy—trying lo get everything 
thein a thing. 
Generally my customers and | agree pretty 
well, but in this case 





“There is no affection for the young 
| Inisses on your side, eli ?"” M. Alphonse 
| asked, gazing into Letty’s face, with his 


most bewitching sinile. “They like 


but everyone does—you are so 


you ; 
charmante. 


| As for thei, poor misses! they are blighted 


with vour dislike. Save ine from such a 
fate, Madeinoiselle Violet-eyes 1 

“Don’t be ridiculous,’’ said Letty, tossing 
her bead, but well pleased, nevertheless, 

“So you always say; Lut Lam still ree- 
deeculous, See! this merning I was very 
absurd ; I bought a bouquet of viviets to 
natch your eves,” 

“Nonsense ! said Letly, turning away. 
“Some hairpins, please, for old Miss Raun- 
ey's hair.”’ 

She spoke to a girl at the counter,and the 


| girl produced a box of Lilliputian hairpins, 


lace 
moment 


| 


the only kind that Letty’s peculiar old lady 
customer would use. 

“I may see you lo-inorrow evening if I 
call, Mademoiselle Letty ?"’ asked the voice 
of M. Alphonse. 

“Perhzps,’’ was all Letty replied; and a 
afterwards she was out of the 
BhOp. 

As soon as she had 


left, M. Alphonse 


pondered things in his mind inthis wise— 
“A charininyg creature, surely! JT tight 
as well be inarnied now as ever. Sle, as 


Madaine Le Coiffier, will inake ine inoney, 
for the eclat of my naine will be added te 
ber known skil:. So, 80, M. Alphonse, all 
is well—al! is well !" 

And he rubbed his hands together 
fully, and the girls wondered to see hii so 
unusually blitie. 

The nextevening Letty Dare returned 
home from her work, and prepared herself 
for the call of M. Alphonse. 

She came into her snug 
apartinents sinning gleefully. 


riee- 


though plain 


Letty lived at the very top of a large 
building. 

She drew aside the curtains, and looked 
out. 


The sun of the bright Mav dag was set- 
ting and tinting the city du:nes with glor- 
ious hues, 

At the end of the street, as Letty gazed 
down frown ber window she saw the sails of 
ships rising up, white and weird-looking, 
from the river. 


Jelow her, in the street, was a inass of 
people hurrying to an ifr 

Phere, opposite, standing in a doorway, 
st lala ir tiypure King up at [ett 
Ww static air 

A ~ is re Sig tit her 
4 
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There was nothing remarkable about his 


| gaint. 





smooth face, and the only impression he | 
produced was that of strength. 

You telt he wasa strong, firu., man, both 
morally and physically. 

Letty thought him intolerably plain, and 
yet at that moment, as he stood gazing up | 
at her, he was really rather handsome, the 
expression on bis face transefiguring it. 

He looked like a devotee worshipping a 


' 


Letty smiled upon him in a condescend- 
ing way and bowed, and he took off bis 
shabby hat and bowed too. 

And then Letty gazed a moment over the 
roofs of the houses and at the church spires 
with a becoming look, such as she well 
knew how to throw into her eyes, and her 
head wus withdrawn from the window, as 
she exclaimed petulantly— 

* That foolish John Hilton !" 

A momentatter she ran away to her bed- 
rooin, and placing her bonnet and sacque 
in her closet, was soon back again, busy 
preparing tea for the sole occupants of her 
apartinents—her father and herself, 

The latter caine from work soon after,and 


_heand Lettie ate a supper together, 


bow, in| 
| 


When the tea things were put away, it 
was time to prepare for M. Alphonse. 

She should never allow hiin to know 
how excited she was over his advent; and 
yet she was greatly agitated. 

She took out Miss Rauney's cast-off blue 
cashmere, Changed from the latter's style of 
dress and figure by her own deft fingers. 

Then she urranged her hairin her most 





| 
i 
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becoming style, and appeared suddenly be- | 


fore her tather daintily arrayed soon 
produciuig a stunning effect. 

“MO Alphonse is coming, "she announced ; 
and if it had been the king of the Cannibal 
Islands himse:f that was expected,poor Mr. 
Dare could not have been more awed. 

Ile immediately resolved to retire to his 
own room to read the paper, and he kept to 
his resolution, 

After inuch suspense caine a rap at the 
door, 

“Come in!’ said Letty, quietly, discov- 
ered at ber sewing by the centre table. 

The door opened, and in walked 
Alphonse. 

But not quite the M. 
shop. 

No; a gorgeous creature with lavender 
gloves, white vest, perfuined handkerchief, 
and #4 cane. 

His hair 


alter, 


M. 


Alphonse of the 


yas brushed off trom his face, so 


stiffly plastered back, which gave him an 
odd, unnatural look, 
His collar choked him in a eruel and 


queer-looking way. 

In his band was a bouquet of violets, 
which heextended towards Letty, as he 
made her a inmost flourishing bow, 

Though he looked very elegantly in 
Letty’s eyes, yet there was something about 
him she did not like and that made her 
laugh. 

“So you came," she said, carelessly ; and 
se took the flowers. ‘These for ine?) Oh, 
how wood of you! Tam so much obliged. 
‘Take this chair,won't you ?"'she continued, 
motioning bin toa seat near ber. 

“Mademoiselle is very kind to accept my 
flowers; she is altogether charininy,” began 
M. Alphonse, twirling bis ead uncomilort 
ably about biscollar., ‘How well Madeimo- 
iselie is looking ! Ab, she lives comforts 
bly, too’ —and his keen oyes took an in- 
ventory of the apartinent and its furniture, 

“These apartinents inake iwiy tind re. 
vert to Paris.”’ 

So began the eall of M. Alphonse; and 
he grew tender as the evening waned, 

Indeed, he was just about to broach the 
subject ol biseall, and was telling Letty 
how he thougutol making «a Wisit to ‘la 
belle France,” and shuoulaso like to take a 
Wite willi bitin. 

The gorgeous panoraina of travel was 
just about to open to Letty's eyes, when a 
tap caine at the door, 

There stood the tigare of John Hilton. 


* * . - + * 7 

The night of the twentieth of May was a 

time long to be remenuibered in’ Letty’s 
calendar, 


A nightin itself pleasant enough, save 
for Ls sorrowlul Consequences, 
As Letty walked to the house of the 


Misses Avery, she recalled afterwards that 
It WaS 4 LIlOrious eVvenliy. 

Tbe stars shone in the heavens, 

The night wind roamed pleasantly along 
Lie streets, 

It resninded her of her childhood 
when sue had lived in the sountry. 

She mounted the steps to the mansion of 
Joyee Avery and rainy at the bell, 

But as she entered the house, a premoni- 
tion of trouble caine upon her, 


days, 


The atinosphere wasciose, and the odor 
ot flowers was wafted towards her with a 
suffocating sense. 

In the drawing-room, the door of which 


stood open, & young tan 

dreainily upon the plano, 
The air rang in her head long afterwards, 

and always inade her sad and unhappy. 


was playing 


Upstairs “he was received by the | wiy s 
maid, and conducted to the apartinent of 
Miss Lucia Avery. 

That vouny lady sat expectantly before 
her inirror, robed in along white peignotr, 
her dark hair lalling over It in @ WavViny 
1iASS, 

[in tine, as su lu ‘ 1 Miss 
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not to tell what customers she had been 
waiting upon. 

But elas! for her determination, was 
put to flight a moment after by the per- 
sistent cross questioning of Miss Lucia. 
asariee you dressed dear Miss McKay's 

a 

“Yes, I have dressed Miss McKay's 
hair,” replied Letty, her face crimson with 
anger and annoyance. “And I= put in it 
flowers from a bouquet sent to her, I 
imagine, by a gentleman friend.” 

Miss Lucia flushed painfully herselt, and 
there was an e.ibarrassing pause, 

Miss McKay had flowers for to-night,and 
sent to her by agentleman. 

W ho else could it be but—yes, he alone 
would send Ada McKay flowers, and jeal- 
ousy whispered tothe woman who loved 
er» her rival would be triumphant that 
night. 

f Letty had ndered for weeka, she 
could not have determined upon a deeper 
wound to Miss Lucia’s feelings than sbe 
had given by ber unfortunate reply to her 
question, and yet she did not suspect it. 

She noticed Miss Avery was very quiet 
after this, and was only aroused to any in- 
terest in the proceedings when the moment 
caine to place the pink bow and diamond 
in ber hair. 

“You are quite sure it is strong! 
in ?'asked Letty, holding the pon 
in her band. 

As she poised it there, its rays sparkled, 
and shed forth a pure white light. 

“A gom of the first water,” spoke Mins 
Lucia, “one papa boughtin Paris. It used 


sewed 
g jewel 


to belong to a fainous duchess there, and 
cost a inint of inoney.” 
“Itissuperb !’ said Letty, still gazing 


spelibound at it, 

Then she put it daintily in amongst Miss 
Lucia’s braids, and it showed off to per- 
fection in her dark tresses, 

“Now for Miss Mattie’s hair,”’ she said,as 
she gathered up a few astray hair-pins. 

“You must come back and see iny dress 
on,’’ said Miss Avery, smiling to berself in 
the glass. 

She was angry with Letty, and thought 
her remarks about Ada McKay's flowers 
were tneant asian Intentional affront, but 
sl.e really wished her opinion of her new 
pink silk, and so was obliging enough to 
ask her to see it, 

Her hair, too, might bea bit ruffled by 
the process of putting the dress on, and 
Letty could arrange any stray !ocks, 

So the latter left tor Miss Mattie's rooin, 
promising to return later to her sister's, 

Miss Matcie’s bair was soon arranged,and 
then Letty returned to Miss Avery's room 
in order to behold her arrayed in all the 
splendor of fall ball toilet. 

The inaid had been superintending put- 
ting on the gorgeous dress, and now was 
gone to Miss Mattie. 

Letty stood before Lue Avery really 
overwhelmed with her beauty. 

Her complexion was exquisite, 

She was graceful, prquant, refined. 

“Oh, you are beautitul, Miss A very,’’said 
Letty, standing with eyes open with won- 
deriment and adiniration, surveying ber, 

As Miss Lucia turned round to be sur- 
veyed, the diamond in ber bair lenta spleo- 
dor to ler appearance, and sparkled as ber 
own rare beauty. 

“Is your diamond 
asked, 

Tt seers 80," replied Mise Lucia, as she 
spread ont the well-founced underskirt to 
her dress, 

One moment Letty stood on tip-toe to teel 
that the diatnond was secure, and the next 
she was out olthe room, 

This was an eventful evening to Letty 
Dare, and was remembered shudderingly 
In herinind when long years bad pussed, 

Not that the horror of it came suddenly 
upon her, but all its misfortune was heaped 
upon her head by slow deyrees, 

For a time lite was the same, 

M. Alphonse was still attentive, still 
siniled, still flirted, and Joln Hilton wor- 
shipped ber in eer. way. 

May passed tuto June, and then 
change. 


securely in?” she 


came a 


Ladies who dad been Letty’s regu’ar 
customers prepared to leave town for the 
country. 

Tiey always distnissed Letty about this 


tiie, and yet few weeks 


earlier. 


Lis 8 year it Was a 


Gienerally the summer months were 
luerative to Letty, butthere seemed little 
chance this vear of her finding eustom, to 
joudyve from the coldiess of those who had 
been tiost kind, 

Wiat econld it inean ? 


Should she ask Mr. Alphonse ? 
No, for he, too, seemed distant, and not 


exactl!y her triend. 

Remarks were inade to her that she 
could not understand, 

A nice old) Miss Rauney bad a hard 
seoiding trou ber aunt for a rudeness to- 


wards Letty Dare. 
\s the latter was dressing Miss Kauney's 


hair, Laora Rauney, aged Sixteen, arn at 
Intolerable DPouiboy, ®tood reyarding her 
a’ ntivelv. 
You're tond of jewelry, ain't vou, Miss 
Dare?) she asked, ; 
res, To do like rings,’’ replied Letty, 
( riny 
binge Of yours are not gold, and the 
ies A t real, @ ther: tI 4 pw vou'd 
M4 rour eyes for wethitilrne es 
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seemed also to call for an explanation, but 
none caine ; and that evening, when Letty 
returned t» the shopof M. Alphonse, her 
treatinent also made ber sure that, in some 


way, acioud hung over her head, which | 


it was in vain tor her Ww alleupt Ww re- 
nove. 

“You return late, mademoiselle,"’ he 
aaid in a mocking, heartiess voloe, very 


different from the tones be used a few 
weeks belore. 
“We are about to close. Did your pu- | 


merous customers detain you long?” 

There was a sneer on his) lips, 
fiendish light in bis eyes. 

In that moment the idol Letty bad made 
of bit nn ber opsind, fell to the ground, 

“ET demand an explanation of your 
sineers,’’ she said, facing bin, her tace 
agiow with the light of ber indignation. 

And he saw the lovely face, and quailed 
belore ita defiant beauty. 


anda 


“Yonr nane is branded, Mametoiselle 
Dare,” he sad, in @ bland tone of voice, 
“One cannot be dishonest without losing 


the respect of other not their 

own,” . 
One moment Letuyv'’s face looked at itn 

in blankest ainazement, then a sudden 


eolor rusted tnt t. 


people, if 


“The Gdiatmond, timdernnveise lle’? maid M. 
Alphonse, “Tire diamond of those tiisses 
you disliked so much. Ab! vou are tond 
of jewels 

Letty staggered back astep, and mur- 
inuring «a few words, seemed about to 
faint 

But, though the breath came for a ino- 
tment gasping! Vv through her lips, a stroug 
will wave itall buek to her, 

She opened the doorof M. Alphonse's 
al ry), aod rousiied tit >the «air. 

How she ever resehbed tome she could 
pot tell. 

When she did reaeh it, she sank down on 


the floor, mnoaning pileously. 
Thus her father foand ber, and sought in 


vain to assuaue ber anpuish. 


Tho blow tell very tbeavily upon hii, 
and vet he fouwhtit {} 

Letty, his Letty dishonest! 

“Wiwt can it toean ?’’ asked Letty. 
“What canii mean tather? Wh eno | saw 


the diamond the last thing, and arranged it 
securely in Miss Avery's bar. 

“Sie Jost it allerwards, probably and 
blamed vou. 
‘She toty 
on ter 

the earrtage.”’ 

“JTlis very unjustthat lshould be blatuved, 
Why not the maid? Yet, poor thing ! she 
may be as innocent as i.’ 

Letty's violet eyes looked wildly, anda 
feverish spot was on either cheek, 

They sata long tine those two, 
saving peta word, and when Letty at) last 
mtirred, she tottercd towards her room, and 
Bank with a heavy inoan on her bed, 
dressed as she was. 

A night of torture followed, and was the 
first of oianv sad and sorrowful ones, 

For Letiv Dare was very ill after this, 
and ber lite despaired of, 

The summer davs came, 
rouse poor Letly Dare, 

OU at the fashionable watering-place, 
where they bad tor three seasons past been 
belles, Lucia and Mattie Avery danced and 
flirted, and dreamed away the days plews- 
antiyv. 

Love had come to Lucia, for, ever tortu- 
nate, she had triuiapled over her rival, 
Miss Mekay. 

Ali that could add to happiness seemed 
heaped upon her, and surely she was one 
of fortunate’s favorites. 

Mattie though she mingled in the crowd, 
and appeared deeply content, Was in reality 
far frou it. 

She was haunted by the face of a girl 
much beneath her in position-—the face of 
Letty Dare. 

She had heard how her sister's accusa- 
tion had harmed Letty, and she was sorry 
for one she felt to be innocent. 


ithave disturbed 


or 


IL in putting 


eclouk, have slruek I uwettitige ba 


there, 


but failed to 


That the diamond was pone was indeed 
true. 

That its loss had been discovered just 
after Letty Dare lelt the house, was also a 
wellied fact. 


No one had been near Lucia but her, and 
Miss Avery bad herself placed ber opera 
cloak oo ber shoulders. 

In piacing ber cloak upon herself, had 
she nol swept off the diamond ? 

Letty grew better as September came in, 
and sat up, and occasionally walked about 
tlie remot, 

Though she was sad at times, a strange, 
aweet Suiile seemed to rest on her tace, 

There were bo rings on her tingers now 
but one—an old-fashioned seal ring, not by 
any ineans a costiy one, and yet lis very, 
very dear to Letty. 

Sbe turns it around and around on her 
thin finger, and gazes at it frou different 
points of view. 

it tells a story of sweetest trust and hope, 
aad brighteus, indeed, her heavy heart. 


“Phere is oniv one thing now,’ she 
inks, “only one thing to make me en- 
relv happy. 

fbere 1% a Knock at Letty’s door, and 


Niattie Avery enters. 
[Latty cowers away as she sees ber. 
Hut Mattie i su Pher and takes her 
two bands tena 
“Po Letty ! mAYs It is found! 
pe 2 : ive sSullered my 
1 on 
flounces Oo! Sister s Gress 


“On, forgive poor Lucia! 
it all up lo you Letty. 


of her 


gible the loss of a dress to 


| slowly counted out 


We shall make | 
J 
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when you are well.” 


strange sad siuile parted her lips. 
“This pays me for all the pain,’ 
Letty, tenderiy gazing at the ring. 
“It I had never suffered, I never should 
have learntall that John 
Mattie Avery's eyes filled with tears, 
What Letty possessed in life, she had 
lost, and in pain 
covered herself. 


“Qut of all sorrow cometh light, if not | 


joy,’ she said, 

And #0, with the wedding of Jobn Hiltou 
and Letty Dare, ends the story of the Lost 
Diamond, 
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Edie’s Punishment. 


BY BLAKE VAXSON. 





pLBASE say ves, uncle; won't you?” 
A pair of coaxing blue eves were 
dangerous proximity to a pair of tias- 
culine grey ones, and 
were around Uncle Gus W hite’s neck; not- 
withstanding which 
yentieoman said “Nol very decidediy, 

Eidie’s seariet lips pouted most becomn- 
ingly then, and she yave Uncle Gus a flash 
from her blue eyes that fell entirely short 
intention to completely annihilate 
lattes. 

“TT think vou might just this once, when 
vou know that next week 18 tiv quarter 
joy, and Tmiust have a new dress for Mrs, 
Iciverston’s ball. 

“J don’t see why you cannot break your 
rule, just this once, by advancing me only 
twentiv pounds, 

“Unele, do; won't you please 

Her face was very pleasant to see, io its 
pleadings—all flushed with eagerness, and 
the delicate vellow yold) hair flowing 
loosely over her perfect shoulders, 

Her lips were parted and the teeth just 
merely gleaned between them, and in her 
eves was a faint glow of defiant anyer, 

Mr. White saw it all, and shook his head 
ayain. 

“Leannot forego my usual rules, 
even if you are so sadly disappointed, 

“However, if lL had tne money to spare, 
IT would willingly give it to vou to buy a 


edie, 


new dress for the ball; but just at present | 


Iam short of readv cash, and what utr ite 
possession of—ouly ten pounds—I intend 
sending to little Ciadyvs Star—Toin Star’s 
widow, you know, who has been lelt in 


very destitute circuimatances, ”’ 
Edie’s red lip curled, 
“You are very kind 


and considerate, 


uncle, to tell ine that, on the very back of | 
vour refusal to advanee me what is jusily 


mine, 

“T should think if Mrs. Star had sur- 
vived her widowhood three vears without 
Starving to death, she could manave to exist 
several days longer.”’ 

Mr. White looked 
flushed, augry face. 

se] supposed you were woman enough to 
svinpathize, else T certainly should not 
have mentioned the fuet that 
Mirs. Star's wants and needs intinitely more 
pressing than yours,” ; 

Ve spoke more decisively than 
ever known hitu to do, and 
was tu dead earnest, 


sterniv at Edie’s 


she knew he 


“Very well,” she returned coolly: “Tam 
glad Giadvsa has succeeded so well as to 
count vou one of her triends, of who 


there always remains the probability, 
know, of soinething nearer.” 


you 


A tittle fierce light shot into the gentle 
nan’s eves, 
“Khdie—you forgot vourself! Is it) pos- 


score, Can arouse such petty spite 
“Edie, TP couftess Tan surprised.” 
She laughed a little harshiv. 
“Your experience 
be limited, if vou 
nothing 1s so 
as to Wan 
not pet t.”" 
He did not answer to 
Sheering, hualf-conciliatory speech: hat 
drew his pocket-book frou lis) pocket, aud 
geld to 
ten pounds, and laid iton the table. 
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“Will you take them to Gladys for ime, 
Edie? : 

“If you onee see her destitution, and | 
learn bow happy this small charity of 


mine Will make her—I think 
better satisfied lo forego your new dress, 


He was pleasant and kind, now—taliking 


of Gladys Star, Edie decided, eross!v and 
With a jealous pang as she 
money. 


“If you wish it—certainly.”’ 


Her uncle would not -notice the eool in 
difference in her voice, but bowed = his 
j} thanks as gracefully and earnestly as 


though Edie had signified the tmost intense 


delight. 

“Lai 80 much obliged. I 
the 5.1o train this alteruoon, 
not return before next week, 
see What a favor you will render 
Star aud wyself, 


Wart 
ana 


lo catels 


as I shail 


both Mrs. 


“Your quarterly allowance will be in | 
readiness as usUA the day | re |i fr 
turn. 

“Don't think too hard of ine Edie, ch 

ks Ww 

willy ie eheu ‘ 
bye! cbheeriiv. 

But—was it the result of the gallant com- 
vlimment ? 


“You shall bave more work than ever 
“No,” said the voice of John Hilton, 
| “Letty shall never work any more.” 

Mattic’s eyes fell on Letty’s ring, and a_ 


said 
is worth to me,"’ 


of its loss had she dis- 


two clinging arins | 


interesting facts, the | 


I consider | 


Edie had | 


t girl who hasa 


her half- 


he 


the amount of 


vou Will be 


looked at the 


this time, vou | 

















Edie could have told you it was not. 

Her uncle’s words had fallen unheeded 
on her ears. 

She had no hearing for aught beyond the 
firet part of his remarks, and the words in 
which he conveyed his intentions were 
ringing vet in her ears, even after Mr. 
White was making burried preparations 
for a sudden business trip. 

The money laid just where he had left it, 
and Edie’s heart throbbed fast, as she took 
it up, and grasped it in her hot tingers. 

In was tor Nrs, Star the widow of Uncle 
Gus’s old triend, for pretty Gladys, who 
had been such a belle once—now sewing 
forherown and baby's daily bread, ina 
little pent-up room. 

[It seemed curious that anybody, even 
Giladys, whom she knew was poor, was So 
very poorasto bein actual, suffering de- 
mand for what the ten pounds repre- 
sented, 

Certainly Gladys could wait until 
next Thursday, Edie’s quarter-day. 

The temptation was fierce and strong. 

The money was in her fingers, 

lier uncle never would know if she re- 
served the amount for two or three days, 

She could get # dress for the ball, and 
give Gladys the money, too, the moment 
she received her own, 

What possible difference could it: make ? 

Would it be wicked ? 

A wild suffocating throtpof her heart,a 
dazed, whirling feeling in her bead, the 
burning contact of the money and her tight 
rit 

And then Lane Conway's 
passed the window—the face 
that kdie admired, 

‘Toe man she had dreamed 

her whole tresi young 
bowing lower and lower 


the 


handsome face 
of all faces 


the one to 
heart was 
in wild 


of, 
whom 
daily 
adoration. 
Mir. Couwasy 
Then her sparkling blue eves, with their 


bow ed. 


heavy, golden brows, and long, darker 
lashes, her glowing cheeks, her Sweet, 
parted mouth, tuust have made him 
pause, 


“J can guess What makes vou so charin- 
ingly animated, can't 1?" 

He leaned on the window-sill, very care- 
lessiv and gracetally, and pushed bis hat 
off bis forehead—his white, perteet brow, 
that was such a splendid contrast to his 
thiek, black, hall early laor. 

Hie looked in her eves very intently. 

Edie wondered if it were possible he did 
care just the tiniest bit for her? 

He never Lad looked quite so eagerly at 
her. 

She didn't 

She laughed, 
she answered 

“It wouldn't take tiuch skill to come 
very near the corre t answer, IT imagine, 
since all the girls are as delighted as T am 
over invitations.” 

“LT knew vou would contess Mrs, Elver- 
ston was the vour Satisfaction, 
You are going, of course?” 

Was she going? 

See clutehed the 
tnade no answer, 

“Such a question 
kiow, 

“Of course you will be there, and I have 
been wondering if you will promise me the 
first waltz” 

His black eyes said a 
nore than his lips. 

There was such 
waltz with him. 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Conway; 
consider the first one yours.” 

‘The die was cast. 

After that she laughed, and joked, and 
Hirted desperately for fifleen or twenty 
minutes, wondering onee or twice why she 
wasn't horrified at her decision, 

As he went on Lane Conway pointed to 
her tie—a lovely light inauve silk, 

“[ like’ you in violet Miss Edie. It 
brings out your complexion and hair so 
perfectly. 

*Why don't you always wear it?” 

After he had gone, she thought of that 
and over, until her ears fairly tingled 
with exquisite delight. 

lie liked ber In mauve. 

What a sweet thought, that he eared 
enough to notice anything she wore, 

And then, pink carnation blooming on 
her cheeks, and vivid sparkles in her blue 
eves, Edie Ellis made up her mind that 
Giadyvs Star’s money should be invested in 
awhite silk striped grenadine, with suffi- 
Clentinauve trimming to render her very 
aceeptable in Lane Conway's eyes, 

And perhaps when they danced the 
waltz Mr. Conway would—well, the prob- 
ability was none the less sweet that it was 
SV remotely uncertain, 


know how pretty she looked, 
showing perfect: teeth, as 


source of 


money tighter, and 


seems ridiculous, I 


thousand times 


promise of bliss in that 


over 


* * * * * + 


The waltz nousic was tnaking the cool air 
ot Mrs. Elverstou’s ballroom fairly vibrate 
with its witehing, sensuous melody, 

To Edie Ellis, with Lane Conway's arm 
around her waist, and his hand holding 
hers with just a yentiv sugyestive pressure, 
it Was beaven, and the baudsome partner 
at her side its divinity, 

She looked her very best in the graceful 


Striped white grenadine, that titted her to 


perfection, Showing the tarble glean of 
fauitiess armos and neck through = its sbiin- 


tmnery, silky sheenness, 


She had on a wide sash, heavy fringed, 

t y arranged 

hair at 

lle had bit bis lip to hide the amused 
smile, then bad instantly set her heart 


aflutter by going to meet her and telling 


you may | 


her howkind she was to remember what 
he had said. 

Edie was delirously happy for a conple 
of hours, 

She gave not a thought to anything be- 
yond the present—the blissful present, 
with Lane Conway’s arm around her waist, 
whose light pressure thrilled her from 
head to foot. 

They were talking as they danced, ina 
low, contidential undertone; trifling noth- 
ings, light gossip, but it was all very pleas- 
ant. 

‘You are such a nice little girl,’ he said, 
almost abruptly, after a silence of a mo- 


j inent or so, 


“You are so sensible, and I think you 


| are the only girl I would tell a secret to—a 


| very important one,. 


May I tell you, 
Edie?” 
He omitted the ‘Miss’ @or the first time 


| in his address to her. 


‘*Yes—tell me,’’ she said, softly, with 
such a quiver through her frame from head 
to foot. 

“It’s a love secret, you know, Edie; and 
there mustn’t a soul dream of it, 

“So vou will appreciate my confidence 
when I tell you I expect to leave town to- 
morrow to fulfil my marriago engageinent 
with a Miss Rowe of ag 

Kdie gave a little gasp of horrid agony, 
then drew several long, sobbing breaths. 

The room seemed so confused. 

*You—vyou had better let me—stop, 
please. We went so fast—and——"’ 

“Are you dizzy, Edie? 

“Tam sorry if I hurried you, 
ehair.”’ 

Edie taltered into it half blind, dazed, 
hurt with a bitter wound. 

Then Unele White’s voice sounded just 
in her ear, and she caughta gliinpse of his 
deathly pale face, bis stern, wrathful eyes, 
as he fairly blazed upon her. 

‘Will you come with ine at once?” 

‘“Why—what—oh, uncle, what can 
matter be ?”’ 

He touched 
foretinger. 

“You have accomplished this — and 
Giadys Star’s child lies dead in his moth- 
er’sarins, starved for the lack of whatI 
trusted you to secure.” 

His voice, low, intense, was a very doom 





Here'sa 


the 


her elegant dress with his 


, in her horrified eyes. 


She sat, in dumb despair, conscious of 
the utter blankness of everything; only 


conscious that it all had vome to worse than 


nothing, that Lane Conway was as little to 
her, yes, less than Gladys Star's dead 
baby was to its distracted nother. 

She realized the awfulness of her sin, 
her crime, with a keen horror that took 


' away her breath: she raised her eyes— 


) girl 
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frightfully wild, yet eloquent with a 
inisery of a haunted stag—-to Mr. White’s 
set, Stern face, where there was no pity, no 
tenderness. 

Then Lane Conway caught her in bis 
arms, ber mauve ribbons fluttering in his 
very tace, in horrid mockery of his pitiful 
triumph. 

She has fainted; the room is fearfully 
close.”’ 


And Gustave White silently accepted 
the theory witbout a demur; eae he knew 
what had dealt the blow. 

* * * * 


* * 
Years afterwards, wheu a golden-haired 
named ‘‘Edie,”’ called Uncle Gus 
‘*papa,”’ and Gladys ‘‘mamma,”’ Edie Ellis 
knew she was forgiven—but, of what a 
fearful inisdoing. 
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The Unloved Wife. 


BY ERNEST WARREN, 








PFVUEME she is now. 
“Who ?” 
“Warner Vance’s wife. Don’t you 

know, he married her to spite his father for 

breaking off the match between him and 

Mrs. Ardenhein ? They say he flirts with 

Mrs. Ardenheitn shamefully now, and neg- 

lects his wife till his own father won’t speak 

to him.” 

“T think Ido remember about it. Mrs. 
Ardenheiin refused Vance because of some- 
thing the old gentlernan told her, and hein 
a fit of anger went off tu some country place 
where they bad all spent a few months 
once, and inarried a girl that hardly knew 
her rigbt hand from her left, and was as 
homely as a hedge fence into the bargain. 
so that is she ?’’ 

“They say she is ignorant, but I don’t 
call her so very homely. She has got one 
of those faces that expression changes won- 
derfully. Look at her now.’’ 

Muriel Vance, leaning upon her hus. 
band’s arm, was coming slowly down the 
long and crowded saloon, 

At this moment she was looking up at 
him and smiling at something he was say- 


Look, quick.” 


ing. 

Nie was only telling her that she looked 
better than usual, and he said it coldly, 
mechanically, his eyes searching the crowd 
for quite another face than berr, one whose 
witchery was resistless for him. 

Sut the uninformed little country girl 
worshipped her handsome. exquisite hus- 
band, and he so seldom saw her at all, that 
it was really something gained to be noticed 
ever so slightly. 

She was slight and dark. 


Andsome, Dut 
had hone 

lier husband presently disposed her in « 
convenient window seat and made som: 
excuse to leave her. 
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Mariel watched him with her heart in 
her eyes as he tnoved away. 

Then as she heard her own name uttered 
by the pair already mentioned,they having 
passed outside, she drew back as much as 
podsidle into the shadow, and listened in- 
voluntarily while her poor little face 
blanched slowly, and the happy beart-beats 
turned to threbs of pain. 

“They say he hates her,’’ said one voice. 

“[ should think he would, though the 
fault isn't hers, r thing.”’ 

“He wasatool, If he had waited, he 
might have married this Mrs. Ardenbeiim. 
She meant to have him all the while. Any- 
body can see how fond they are of each 
other. It’s disgraceful.” 

“If Mrs. Vance is as ignorant as she looks, 
I don’t wonder be bates her. He isa man 
of such culture, [am sure I don’t know 
which I pity most.”’ 

“TI don’t pity him a particle, Any man 
who would inarry one woman to plague 
another,or for any reason but the right one, 
deserves all Warner Vance bas got, and 
inore too,”’ 

Muriel was too untaught in the world’s 
ways too think how odd it would look for 
her to go home without speaking to her 
husband. 

She sent for the carriage, therefore, withb- 
out saying a word to him, and when it had 
taken her Lome, ordered it back to wait for 
him, 

Warner Vance had continued to live at 
his father’s after tnarriage as before, and his 
wife, when she entered her hoine, went di- 
rectly to the apartinents of her father and 
mother-in-law. 

Very stately, rather stern old people were 
they ; but though they had been bitterly 
displeased by their son’s rash marriage, 
Muriel herself bad seemed so unconscious, 
so gentle and inodest, so deprecating, that 
with all her imperfections, the child—she 
secined scarcely tnore than that—had quite 
grown into favor with thei. 

They were a littie startled out of their 
stateliness now, when she presented herself 
with such changed and haggurd looks they 
would scarcely have known her. 

“She has discevered how Warner came to 
marry her,’’ saidthe old lady to herself, 
blankly. 

Warner’s father stifled a groan. 

He guessed what was coming too, 

They made no attempt however to evade 
the truth. 

All of Muriel's questions they answered 
in as straighttorward a manner as they were 
ut. 

She had never guessed the truth. 

The litthe knowledge she possessed had 
been acquired from novels, and it was only 
jn accordance With that sort of love that this 
bandsome, rich Warner Vance,should bave 
fallen in love with her that suinmer which 
he bad spent with his parents at ber father’s 
sibeit she was only fifteen then, and as shy 
and awkward as a girl could be. 

It was by no means an unheard of thing, 
according to the same doubtful authority, 
that this man should suddenly present hiu- 
selfualter an utter silence of more than a 
year, aud abruptly and with tuagic air ask 
her to marry him. 

But she knew all now, 

The old people would fain have detained 
her with them awhile when all was told, 
but she said no to their entreaties, and awed 
by a something in her face they had never 


seen before, they let her kiss thei both 
with grave tenderness and go away. 
When Warner Vance caine home at last 


towards morning, he dia not miss his wife, 
oritso, did net care to investigate the 
mystery. 

In the morning he was waked by his fa- 
ther and mother asking hiim where Muriel 
was, 

Nobody knew. 

She had gone and left no trace. 

Only Warner Vance found on his dres- 
sing-stand alittle note addressed to himself, 
poorly written and badly spelled, and re- 
fused savagely to perinit any one else tw 
read it. 

“It don’t tell where she is gone, and the 
rest don't concern anybody, but ine,” be 
said firiply, and thrust itin the breast ol 
his coat. 

But when he was alone, he 
and read it witha thoughtiul 
half-tender Jook that had never 
his aves for Muriel’s self. ¢ 

The letter ran as follows— 


took it out 
face and a 
beeu in 


“My DBAR WARNER—I am about going 
away, 80 you can marry Miss Ardinbine. | 
am sorvy you hate mme,and I hope you won't 
hate ineenny more now. If I could do 
anything else for you I would. But this is 
all IT can do. 

‘Your affectionate, 
“MURIEL.”’ 


“Poor little thing,” be sighed, as he 
folded the letter at last, and put it away 
carefully. “IL ought to have been drawn 
and quartered for marrving you.” 

Diligent search was wade, but without 
avail. 

Even Muriel’s own 
had no tidings of her. 

Warner Vance was very earnest In 
matter, aS earnest, perme. as though 
had Joved his poor little ignorant wife. 

He kept away from Mrs. Ardenhetin too, 
and to do him justice, would not have 
availed bimself ofthe liberty Muriel offered 
him in ber ignorant simplicity if it had been 
possible. 

He was tnar enough not t think o 


hf t ‘ ' | f t _ 
shirk 


father and mother 


Per laps it was the ear’ fan 4 
which she discossed matters, the 


"t, + ait 





the | 
lhe | 








cealed joy she manifested at the event, | 
which she with others supposed must be a | 


source of some relief to him, everything 
considered, 

He had talked a great deal of foolish and 
wicked nonsense with Mrs.Ardenheiimn,and 
found plewsure in it. 

It didn't seem like nonsense 
talked it, but it did now. 

Mrs. Ardenheim did not know 
make of him. 

He showed neither gratification in her 
smiles nor pique at her coldness, and inthe 
eod, be withdrew from hier association al- 
loge cher, and she married an old) mariner, 
who was still enough in herthrall to look 
at everything in the past with ber eves, 

When veurs passed, and brought no 
news of Muriel, it was generally supposed 
that she was dead. 

There were various ramors concerning 
her fate, one was authentic perhaps as ano- 
ther. 

Warner Vance ineanwhile was a changed 
inman, 

He had not loved his simple young wife, 


when*®he 


what to 


my busband shvuld love me, if there was 
— power in woulan’s witebery to win 
in. 

“Now do von know me, Warner?” 

‘Mariel, oh ! Muriel I’ 

She was sobbing on his bosom with the 
words, she was clinging about bis neck, 
and crying out the pain and waiting of 
those brave but weary years. 

And he, as he gathered her close—close, 
and then turned her face frou its hiding- 
place (that he might realize it, be said 
gravely— 

“I don't deserve you my darling !"’ and 
he meant it. 

But the reconciliation was complete, and 
Muriel was no longer an unloved wile. 

-- —_> > — 

THEIR LEMEDLIES.—Speaking of the 
alleged discovery in America of an herb 
called Hoangoan, which is claimed to be an 
infallible antidote tor hydrophobia, and all 
diseases to which humanitv is subject, a 
London paper relates this story: ‘Twenty 


| years ago, a Chinese doctor, or a barbarian 


but he had fearfully wronged her, and the | 


shock of her leaving hitn so, her very un- 
complainingness, the mystery which 
shrouded her strange disappearance, all 
tended to rouse him from the selfish 
lethargy into which he had fallen. 

In a quiet wav, he never ceased to search 
lor her, never quite lost hope. 

His father and motner, much as they 
would have liked to see hiin tnarried, dare 
noturge such an event, while there reimmained 
the least uncertainty concerning the tute of 
Muriel. 

For himself he thought no woman would 
ever have power to toucn his heart again, 
but he was mistaken, 

Most reluctantly one season he consented 
totake a pirt in some private thextricals, 


which amusement was just then very 
inuch the rage. 

The play selected was “The Lady of 
Lyons,” and to him was assigned the part 
of Claude Melinotte,. 

It was rather a trying position for any 
man with the least claim to a susceptible 
nature, for the young lady who piayed 


Pauline was a most bewildering creature, 

Not strictly beautiful, perhaps, but ex- 
ceedingly attractive, 

Graceful in all her movements, contag- 
iously enthusiastic in all she undertook, 
she yave to her part an eloquence that 
thrilied Claude more sensitive at every 
rendering. 

Never suspecting 
Warner Vance did 
until it was to late. 


his own weakness, 
not think of danyer 


Rehearsing night after night with this 
singularly attractive girl, each tine ren- 
dering her Pauline with more eloquent 
faithfulness, he turned always frou the 


thrilling gaze of those liquid dark eyes in a 
half mitoxieation, like a iian who has taken 
just enough wine to inake him feel as if be 
were walking on air. 

When all was done, the 
Warner Vance discovered 
with Pauline out of it, 
void. 

He had some conscience, however, little 
ashe had behaved like it in his early tite, 
and he would not of himself have sought 
Miss Clifford (Pauline). 

She sent for hitn upon some plea, trifling 
in itself, but he could not resist that for an 
excuse, the temptation of seeing her once 
more, 

He was shocked to behold her, so inueh 
had she changed iif a brief week, and be- 
fore the interview terminated, he fancied 
that he detected the cause of tis chanyre tu 
her interest In liiaisell, 

His resolution was at once taken, to tell 
ber the truth. 

And he did so, 

He told her how unconsciousiy Lhe had 
learned to love her, and why he could not 
feel himself free to woo auy Woinan under 
the circumstances, 

Miss Clifford heard, with 
but in evident ayitauion. 

At last she turned to liim. 


4 questioned, droop- 


play played, 
suddenly that 


face averted, 


“You love me?” she 


ing towards lili WwW th irresistible race, 
and lifting the dark witchery of Ler eyes lo 
his. 
“Yos, IT love vou,’ Warner said, resist- 
ing the impulse to clasp her in his aris 
“And she who deserted you 8O lOliyg apo, 


stands between us?” 
Warner Vance 
“You do not undersiand. I 
and wronged ber cruelly. 
“Her going from use was tle purest piece 
of womanly sacrifice. 
“My remorse tor 
will be undyving.”’ 

lie was going on, but Miss Clifford drew 
from the folds of her dress, where it huny 
by achain, a plain gold circiet. 

“You did not know that I bad been wmar- 
ried?” she asked, holding it up. 

He looked surprised. 

“T did not.” 

“] fave ran away from my husband, 
just as \ mur wiledid from you.” 


Hushed. 
deceived 


the wrong I did her 


“Is he living?’? Warner questioned 
huskily. 

“Yes, Why don't vou ask me why l 
! went?’ 


Warner did not snenk. 
He was striving with his agitation. 
ey ‘ ‘ . i. S ‘ ‘ ed sey 


went beeanse i tioudct 


liie had become a | 


) and the good of 


who personated that character, created 
something like a furore in San Francisco. 
He prescribed for every disease,at the same 
time enjoying a strict regimen, withont 
whieh his medicines would not only fail to 
cure, but would actually kill. The resuit 
was miracutons, Epicures bore with equa 
niinitv asentence of rice water and dry 
toast, in terror of the Chinaman’s medicine 
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working their doom, and ladies who turned | 


day tito trigght recovered when they fol- 
lowed his implicit directions, unconscious, 
thatthe physic was siniply a means for 
frightening the patients into obedience to 
the hygienic appliances which accompanied 
it. A Sitnilartale is told of the Anamite 
plant, which cures all or kills those who 
recklessly abuse its virtues,ind the student 
ol folk-lore does not need to be reminded 
that the identical properties are attributed 
to all the ordeal Graus whieh tortu so prowl 
nent a feature ip the rude jurisprudence of 
Inner Africa,”’ 


— ££ a 

AN OPEN CONFESSION,—Iloleroft, the 
well-known English dramatist, supped one 
evening atatriond’s. After the eloth bad 
been removed, numerous stories were told, 
among which was one of a gentleman, who, 
having put out his candle on goimg to bed, 
read in phosphorescent characters on the 
wall—Confess thy sins.’ The gentleman 
fell on his Knees, and, as expected, beyan 
to confess aloud—not trom terror, however 
—for, aware it was atrick to terrify 
devised by a certain wagyish young lady in 
the house, and hearing a little bustle on 
the stairhead, guessed rightly that she and 
her cotpanions were there to enjoy his dis- 
comfiture. He confessed, as the greatest of 
his sins, that “he had kissed Miss 


fabian, 


| dooe with this 


) guests will rise and 


Jones 


lrequentiy in the dark,” and so turned the | 


tables on his tormentor with a vengeance— 
a lesson she never forgot. 
—_— - -_— 

WHERE TO PLANT TREES. 
highways with Shade trees Las pecuniary as 
well as aesthetic profit. Real estate is al 
Wavs more Valuable along neatly shaded 
roads than elsewhere, other things being 
equal, Setatree Wherever one can prow 
Without interfering with travel or crops. 
Our forests are beng constantly destroyed 
eountry demands the 
Set theoalong walls and 


growing of trees, 


jorderiag | 


pertuanent fences where they will be out of | 


the wav. Plant them ia ali roeky and 
sterile “places and = especially about the 
sources of creeks and along their banks. 
One species of forest tree should 
nol be invariably selected, Select those of 
afferent ts and sizes, Try to imix 
them Ssothat they will present a pleasing 


appearance ° 
—_—-> - —_ 


A MAMMOTH GRASSHOLPPER.—A Trenech- 


man, White translating an Adueriean book, 
eae lo a sentence Which related that 4 sol- 
dier tied his horse to a locust (tree) stand- 


ingin froutot a bouse. Looking in the 
dictionary, he found the word locust to be, 
in Preneb, “*sauterelie,” tneaniig ‘yrass. 
hopper.” The therefore used the wora 
**satilere e in his) trans th tis « 
Vevitiv tlhe idea to tis readers Liat 1A ey 
Ca LrASSHOppers Wel lurwe enough toadu 
ofa horse being tastened to theur and that 
One WAS al Lie Ulta i Verrier Slaliclitay 
by buco d 
ee - an 

66) tier t dud club in this ¢ ? 
isked ‘os tied cnuteriny edit ti 
revoin Jhlere is ret ed the ecditeo 
be produced a tootupick from his pocket 
and iaid it Om the robi-top ce l t 
and the first dude that sh 4 hiis fae n 
this office will be brained with it VW i 
adeep sigh the ptra r turued and d 
appeared, 

— 7 -_ 
Appetite and Digestion, 
W ifs ox tions, the first effects of 


the new Vitalizir Preattnent lors, Star- 


kev & Palen, 1109 Girard St., Pliladetotita, 
Is an dinprovenment in mpe te and dives 
tion. A ch ie ln Lie Wiis personal ii {> 
yr matic bel ut f ows. Pine =F ti ‘) “ 
clearer, tle eves browiter, t mic en's 
re &lasti | eis A ReTIS efi ut = 
ind @onlort "Tine ¢ . is te eM om 
aml thew wit t — 4 t i¢ 
presseq Or Biuggis ' t 
\ 1a ‘ ré | i 


| geetitior sex), Llieretey ber 


OF MARRIAGE RITES. 





TERY LITTLE 18 KNOWN about the 

habite and custoins of the Armenians, 

a people who, rightly or wrongly, 

claiin to be the most venerable on the face 
of the earth. 

In Mush and other parts of Armenpis 
proper, in lands adjacent to the site of the 
Garden of Eden, or what is supposed to 
Lave been that site, heart and brain re- 
ceive a rapid development. 

It is juatas if Natore were afraid of loa 
ing this particular type. 

In the neighborhood of Mount Ararat, in 
the valleys where Nowh's family sojourned 
foratiineon their way to the various con- 
tinentsof the earth, childhood developes 
into tnanhood almost without transition. 
(rirls become woinen before they are dam- 
sels, and youths vrow into men before they 
have altogether quitted their boyhood, It 
is quite acoumnon thing in Armenia to see 
young girls playing with thelr own clifl- 
dren in oa ot dolls, knowing, while thas 
occupied, that, in all probability, they will 
become grandinothers at six or seven-and- 
twenty. 

Giris marry attwelveand thirteen, boys 
at seventeen and upwards, 

A girl who is untarried at sixteen is 
likely to remain unimarried all her life, 
but there are hopes tor her till her nine. 
teenth birthday. 

After that time her doom is certain. She 
is lowt to thatrimong¢ for ever, and she will 
henceforth be known as “Lor,” a weed or 
useless plant, the Armenian equivalent for 
the teria “old tiuania.”’ 

The nony of betrothal 
“Usengan,” from the 
to ask or solielt, 

It consists 
three evening 
faihier to 
bridegroom, 

There is 
above all there 
bov, and no Ar 
ocenoation or atiusenmeut to 
pipe or cigarette, 

evening of the three, and to- 
wards the closing hours of 1, the father of 
the bride will rise solemoly and «ay, 
anidst theasembled guests, “Lot [ have 
mniden; I will give her to 


cere in called 
\rinenian vorb 
‘timed, 
oOlaserres of three solrees— 
letess) viven by the bride's 
ind friends of the 


tiie fiataails 


nusic dancing, and supper, and 
isnsnohing: no Arinentan 
neninngiri, will allow any 
interfere with 
the beloved 
On the last 


Mr. So-and-So,”’ 

Then Mr. So-and-So will rise and say 
that he vives her lo someone alse, 

And Someone Elise will rise and say be 
isfriend, amd his frmend toa 
fourth guest, and so on, till the last of the 
say, “Lo! in the fatb- 
e's Date, audio toe name of tie mother, 
I ive this tmaiden to: Matthew.”’ 

And Matthew ak ge that to be the 
nameot the bridegroom) wili accept the 
ygirl,and prowise to marcy per when and 
Where the paront shall appoint. 

Then the bridegrooin's cather will kneel 
and kiss the hand of the bride's mother; 
and the bride's father, similarly kneeling, 
will kiss the hand of the bridegrootwun's 
mother, the bride being led torward ina 
white veil to kiss the hands of all the par- 
onus. 

When this is done the priest is brought 
in, and be, in lis robes of ceremony, gives 
his Diewsing tothe bridal party, the guests 
joining in asong of jubilee, interrupted by 
Kliotites and ol healths (end 
perhaps also by prayers and sobs of the 

ivinye the proceed- 


gives ler to 


the drinking 


thie 


ius ber a Taeppy Ler vittpiakion, 

Line doors ancl “windows Cernig thrown 
Open, men and Wolmen, a nore or less 
rayyed, rush in trou: che street, crying out 
every possibie tae P voles 

“Biess youl DBless youl Bless you! 
(exactly three tito i isour Aghen- 
i-wiulen! 


Piis is the drink tnoney for the poor, the 


fee forthe wu \ 1, Who always attend at 
wedding feasts, 

It is doled ont ,aAeertain amount of 
pieasure, foritme fered in yout aren: 
but it is piven with icrity, for without ft 
the beyyvurs w not i@ave the house, 

VV t move departed as they eamea, 
thr gi the windows and doors, the bride 
yr ti “seat bride's hand ind gives 
} t lay ualy (pledge 
. wnat the party rey ' ipw.thakind 
. Oo il thi yvuesta par 
Lia , 

tts i necessary that 
p « a hyetr thed to @¢ac thar « 4 | meet 
yr meres 6 t r ey lor that tnatter, 
wthev shall tbe per imailiy acquainted ; 
: j Leven necessary that they sball 

p wt 

‘Toe bosband and wite of the future may 
be betrothed before they are boru, and the 
Arineuians Have Special rites tor such be- 
t tis 

Pwotoaurried women, looking forward to 
ser no interesting @s » Which i likely 

tite baeet r 4 Sitnultanecnmels 
bat Aitiies taviil Lhev wisi it, betroth 
t Ispring to each ther betore jegal 
. 4 marie He formula with run ern 
whatas! we 
j ne (te m4ay) do SOlemnti¢ prom 
4 ~ ‘ la ’ 
‘ j r, Siimit teiare your aa t 
i it i 
A (PAP IAg@eatile tu 
| r¢ if iw {A SIAL i Se 
lu ‘ { * j ) Uo wal 
: your 
rn ‘ f " 
i tr ? | 
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barque, was seven days out frum Lon- 
don, bound for Sydney. 

After encountering roughish weather in 
the Channel, she was making good head- 
way through a comparatively calin sea, with 
a steady wind on ber quarter, 

Most of the passengers had got their sea- 
lega by this tine, and were to be seen pac- 
ing the quarter-deck, or seated under the 
lee of the skylights. 

The captain stood near the companion- 
ladder, and watched the wind with oneeye, 
the main-topgallant-esail with the 


|": good ship Boomerang, clipper- 


and 
other, 

Presently the captain's attention was di- 
verted from this oceupation by a sound of 
voices and burrying feet aft. 

Glancing around he saw a number of the 
sailors approaching, headed by the second 
oticer. 

Then he saw soinething else that) aston- 
ished him a wood deal, 

The officer and a sulor were leading be- 
tween them a boy, whose appearance was a 
sight of wonder and pity. 

The little knot of sailors;paused in front 
of the captain, and in a few moments all of 
the passengers on deck were crowded by, 
with curious faces, 

“What in the name 
Fellgate ?"' asked the 

azveoonthe «atrange-looking 
Cling at the officer's side, 

The captain's expression of astonishinent 
was certainiy warranted. 

Anvthing less like a human creature, and 


of wonder is this, 
caplain, fixing lis 
object treme 


vet not tistakable or anytuing else, it 
would be hard to conceive, 
There eould be litthe doubt that it was a 


boy, butsurely there never was a boy #o 
thin, tniserable, and woe-lbegone. 

Furthermore, he was hatiess, shoeless, 
coatioss, alinost shirtless, for the ragged 
— that clothed the upper part of bus 

ody was inore likea tattered fay on a sink- 
ing wreck than anything else. 

The boy looked to be about twelve vears 
old, but in his present condition it was dif 
ficult to guess his age, 

“Stowaway,'’ said the officer, in answer 
to the captain. 

“} might have yuessed that much," said 
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But it wasn’t worse nor father’s, any- 
waya,”’ the boy concluded. 

“Well, ye’ve bad a bard time o't, lad and 
I don’t blame ‘ee for running off. 

“Now see here, stowaways ain't beld in 
much account as a gen’ral ruie, but our 
skipper’s not a hard sort, orthe officers 
neither. 

“If you behave yourself well 
inebbe find you've not made a change for 
the worwe—you couldnt well do that any- 
way. 

“Now I'm going to 
Ben, if yell be a good 
wh." 

Havlias drew Ben close to him, and with 


stand you friend, 
lad, an’ I'l! tell ‘ee 


you'll | 


‘ropes, and all worked as men work in 


aaingulariy geotie motion placed bis hand | 


on bis head, and put back the rough curly 
hair from the boy's brow. 

“Do ye know why I've taken to ‘ee so 
suddent like? No, in course ye don't; but 
I'll teil ‘ee. 

“It's because ye remind tne, first mno- 
meut leet eyes on ye, o’ @ little brother I 
once had. 

“He were the youngest o' six, an’ I were 
the eldest. They're all yone, one after the 
other, and he an’ 


| 


I and th’ old teyther | 


were left alone, an’ I loved the bit lad ‘fore | 


all the world, an’ I 
time when be and I should sail i’ the same 
stip together, an’ I could look after him 
and ‘fend bitm from all hari, 

“But the Alinighty willed it otherwise, 
and little Dan iteeed the rest, an’ the 
daisies are blowin’ above them all in th’ 
old churchyard, an’ on'y ine an’ the old 
foyther’s left. 

“An’ you feature little 
savin the north oountry, 
warts to ‘ee, 

“Yo have the same big soft eyes like the 
stars, aboutthe line, and the same broad 
forehead, on'y bis hair were golden and 
yours is dark, 

“T'll stand your friend, Ben, first for the 
dead tad'’s sake, and then belike fur your 
own sake. Ben, you'll bea good steady 
lad, an’ do meand yoursel’ credit, won't 
‘ee? Gi's your hand on't, boy.”’ 

Ren placed his sinall thin 
Baviiss'’s big brown palm, 

“You're awful good, sir,’ he said with 
glistening eves, bis voice shaking a little. 
“An Pil do as you bid me, in everythink, 
raps IT ean help you somehow, 

“Jean read an’ write a bit. 
hight sehool whem mother was alive, an’ 
afore father took to drink he taught ine a 
bit. r 

“Rather warn’t just a common man, ve 
kee; he know a heap o' fine things when he 
suid Ben, with a faint sense of 


Dan, lad, as wo 
an omy heart 


hend in 


wos sober,” 


pride in tis father’s cleverness, 


the captaln, gruffivy; ‘well, what's to be 

done with bim ? He doesn't look up to 

much at present, anyhow.” | 
“Give bim a square meal first thing, 


Captain Jackson,” said one of the passen 
gers, an American, 

“Yes, that's about what's the matter with 
him. ‘Take him aft, Mr. Feligate, and get 
_ bim fed and washed, and see if you can find 
something fit for hin to wear. 

“He's such an insignificant slip of a 
youngster,that none of the apprentices’ toys 
will fit him by tiles.” 

The knot of sailors now moved aft again, 
and the passengers began to discuss among 
themselves this new, stnall excitement, the 
tirst that had oocurred to break the mono- 
tony of the voyage. 

As Mr. Fellyate led the boy toward the 
forecastic, a sailor drew near, and, touching 
his cap, said : : 

“2'll look to the lad, sir, and see as he’s 
made ship-shape.’’ 

“All right, Baviiss; you'll do as well as 
anybody. If you take the young shaver 
under your wing, so much the better for 
him. Ife looks as if be’d be none the worse 
for some one’s patronage.” 

Quartertiaster Bayliss now took the boy 
by the band, and led him to the sailors’ 
quarters in the lorecastie. 

There be was washed, fed, and provided 
with some rough but suMficient clothing 
which Bayliss contrived so to manipulate 
that they at least covered the boy's naked- 
ness, and kept bins warm. 

Alter these offices had been done 
for the little waif, be looked alimost like a 
new creature, 

Bayliss rigved up a hammock for the boy 
near hisown bunk. 

During bis wateh he had a chance to talk 
with bit. 

“Fust place, what's yer name, 
asked. 

“Benjamin Fielding Hope, answered the 
boy quietly. 

“Whew !that a three-decker name for 
suchbalite'’adinugyv. Well, now, let's ha’ 
your history, Benjauinn brelding Llope,and 
don't nake iC ez long in proportion ez your 
naines.”’ 

The bey told lis story as briefly as he 
could, and asad and iilseralble enough one 
it waar, “ 

He bad had a good mother, but she was 
dead two vears past. 

His father was« drunkard, who, in 
fits of intoxieation, liad beaten and ill-used 
hin gon, #o thal he was Sometiines in dan- 
wer of bis life. 

When sober be cared not what became of 
the lad. 


prood 


lad ?"" be 


his | 











Little Ben's life bad become a misery to 
him, and, at last, after an outbreak on his 
father’s partof unusual violence, be ran 
away. 

wf didn’t care what became of me. I 
haven t been Lappy scarce a day since poor 
mvotber died. 

“And so I skulked ! 1 the docks 

sitin’ for a chance it i . 

alip inte ® 

nga, will iL be mare 
welif away. 

“I've been me on starve ’ , 


| doubt if loeould ba’ held out a day longer. 


There's suthin’ about a mouse helpin’ a 
lion, somewhere; belike that'll be the case 
wi you and me, Ben,’ said Bayliss, with a 
kuole that wrinkled all bis weather-beaten 
visage, little knowing bow much of pro- 
plheeyv there was in his words. 

Never Was «a promise better 
Dayliss’s in regard to Ben, 

lie took the Jad under his toimediate 
protection, and betmended him like an 
elder brother, 

Benon bis part set hinoselfon bis part, 
set himself diligently to become as useful 
on board the ship as his) strenpth and 
ability would allow. 

Hle tnade himself serviceable in a general 
way toa great many different people—to 
the stewards in the saloon and to the cook 
in tue gallery, to the passenyers, the ofli- 
cers, and even to the captain. 

To Mark himself Ben was devoted, and 
would have served him hand and foot, 

The quartertnaster found time to teach 
the boy inuch in regard to the sea and 
naviyation, and Ben soon learned all the 
usual nautical tertos, 

Then Bayliss taught him how to box the 
COLD Piss, 

The two would sit: in the forecastle of a 
night, Whenever they had a spare half-hour 
toyether, and witha seaman’s chest fora 
table, and a serap of paper and a pencil, 
Ben made diagrams of the compass, writing 
down all the ports, under Mark's instruct- 
jon and supervision, 

Lastly, Mark taught Ben how to steer a 
ship, orat least the elements of that art, 
Asa quarterinaster, of course it feel regu- 
larly to Mark to take his turn atthe wheel 
and he was thusable, in fine calin weather 
especially, when the ship almost steered 
herself, to give Ben a a general notion 
of how a vessel is governed by her heli, 

Very tine weather but tight winds, ae- 
companied the ship until she got) pretty far 
soyth, 

The continued tight winds made progress 
slow, and the captain was getting impatient, 
as the best of captains are apt to do under 
these circumstances, 

Then winds sprang up that took the ves- 
sel rapidly south, and it soon became bigh 


kept than 


tine that she was making more forthe 
eat. 
But instead of the wind changing to a 


quarter more favorable to this end, it only 
inereased in Strength, and the Boomerang 
was drifted farther and farther out of her 
course—fartber and tarther south. 

The weather became exceedingly cold, 
and still the wind increased in violence. 

The men worked night and day, for the 
wind was constontly shifting, though 
never in the right direction, and some 
ebange in the sails was continually re- 
quired. 

It happened that 
rather short-handed, 
had 


the Doomerang was 
sever whoo 


navi 


Ai S@UMIIAT) 


been engayed for the vovage 


i ft oome at the is j ‘ 


ig 


(wo or three were con) 


looked for'ard to the | 


/ealin after the conflict through which the 


| his cabin, which was 
| stern of the vessel. 


‘Sout of her close wrestie with wind and wave 


Daan te | keetned, as it were, 
tO @ | Kecurity. 


of sleep. 


eves forward, saw astrange sight. 


suddenly out of the glooin, 
the night, vast and vague. 





and were unable to keep their watch on 


deck. 

This threw more labor still on the rest. 
Among the most untiring aud energetic of | 
the sxearnan was Mark Bayliss. 

In a crisir like the present, it was Mark's | 
way vever ospare himself—to work up to 
the very limit of his strength and power. 

The weather grew more an more 
stormy, and atlast rose to a hurricane. 

For three davs and nights together the 
captain never quitted the deck, every man 
on board, including the stewards and the 
male passengers, took thelr turn at the 


tines of danger at sea, without distinction 
of rank or degree. 

At last the storm reached a climax and 
spentits force, andthe Boomerang caine 


buffeted and disabled, her maintop- allant- 
mnastand one or two spark Carried away, 
but bull-whole and water-tight. 

Then the wind fell rapidly, and oompar- | 
atively calin weather succeeded. 

The ship was now far out of her course, 
and much farther south than she should 
have been. 

The cold was very great, there were 
several snowtalls, and icebergs were ex- 
pected to be seen daily. 

Considering the latitudes the ship was 
in, it was a litthe wonderful that none had 
vet been sighted. 

“ But the captain was thankfol that such 
was the case, for to fall among icebergs 
would have been a new peril. 

Presently, to the joy of on all board, the 
wind shifted toa more favorable quarter, 
and the Boomerang was once nore inaking | 
her right course, headlong nor’-east. 

It wax two nights after that on which the 
storm had abated. 

The sea was quiet 
but steady, the night 
few stare shed a faint 
OCOMA, 

Mark Bayliss was at the wheel, and it 
was the captain's watch on deck, 

Ben was standing atmidships, 
over the taffrail. 

He was waiting for Mark to have a rest, 
as he often did, 

The night was so comparatively still and 





again, the wind light 
moonless, only a 
light over sky and | 


leaning 


vesse! had just passed, that the whole ship 
lulled into a sense of 


Ben saw the captain presently pass into 
built on deck, in the 


All seemed safe and right on deck, and 
the captain had probably gone to take ten 
mninutes’ rest, tor he was still much in need 


He had not 
mninutes absent, 


been more than a oouple of 
when Ben, casting his 


fronc of the ship on the starboard 
he beheld a huge dark mass loom 
and tower into 


In 
bow, 





The vessel's lights glimunered faintly on | 
tlie vast, mysterious object, that seemed 
even as Ben gazed, to be threatening at 


that momentto fall upon the vessel, and 
bury her in the sea, 
“flelm-a-lee!’ came ringing in aloud 


and startled cry froin the look-out man, 

Theerv set all Ben's astonished senses 
keenly alert again. 

He glanced swiftly towards Mark Bayliss 
at the wheel, 

Iie saw him standing motionless in his 
place, gasping the wheel, but making no 
movement to obey the look-out man’s sig- 
nal, 

In amaze of doubt and fear, Ben rushed 
along the deck, and reached Mark’s side. 
Sull Mark made no change in bis’ position, 
and Ben gazing ip his face, saw that be 
was fast asleep. 

“Helin-alee!’ The 
ears like a death-ery, 

The boy seized the heliu from Mark’siun- 
conuseious hands, exerted all his strength in 
one great effort and the wheel span round. | 
‘The vessel paused a moment,then her head 
swerved off to larbourd,and Ben saw a huge 
dark inass sweep past, and thought that it 
grazed the ship's mainvard, In a few mo- 
ments after it was out of sight, swallowed 
up in the enclosing night. 

Ben felt a heavy hand on his shoulder, 
and Mark’s voice sounded in his ear. 

“T saw it, lad, an’ To know what's hap- 
pened, It were an iceberg, an’ you ha’ 
saved two hundred souls froin sudden an’ 
dreadful death thisnight. I was fast asleep 
lad, that I was. [ over-reckoned inv qwn 
strength and endurance. IT must ha’ been 
fair worn outand spent for sleep by the 
past week we've gone through, and, wi’out 
knowing it I've fa’en fast asleep where I 
stood. Words is vain to thank ye for what 
yve've done to-night. It sends the blood 
fro’ ny heart to think o'° the peril o’t. 
Bless ve for ever, lad.’ 

* +. * ? 


cry rang in Ben's 
' 


* * = 


The Boomerang now made steady 
gress on her right course, 

Favorable winds sped ber swiftly towards 
her destination, and she reached Sydney, 
having madé not a much longer vovage 
than usual, 

No one on board, save Mark and Ben, 
ever knew how great a peril had threatened 
the vessel. 

It was not necessary—could serve no good 
end—that they should know. 

That was the last voyage Mark 
nade, 

On arriving at Svdnevy 

he 


pro- 





Bay.iss 


pe pt 
bad had fo 


it in 
Bole t 


execu- 


t na parpose Laie 


jadi SBAVed BOMe 11 ne ‘ 1 With this 


ne pur " ; 

’ . eee 
on the shoresof Sydney Harbor as a 
fisherman. 


chased a boat ‘ established 


aeit 


Some months later be was joined by his 
fatner from England, an old inan, but still 
hale and hearty. 

Ben still lives with Mark Bayliss and his 


| father, helping the former inaterially in bis 


calling—a younger brother to him, and a 
son to the old tnan. 
—_ OS 


LOOKING FOR A SIGN, 


UMAN nature everywhere and in all 


ages, bus been prone to see si 
whereby totell the future, and the 
American negro of to-day is no whit be- 


hind his fellows in less enlightened Africa 

With them the crowing of a ben at 
inidnight is a sure sign ol deasb. 

Ifa rooster retires to his roost with a 
hoarse voice and crows in an unusual man- 
ner, it is regarded as the voice of a hen, 
and if any one about the place is sick, pre- 

rations are frequently made for his 

uneral. 

If a luckless hen should at any time 
inake an attempt at crowing, her head is 
instantly cut off to prevent the death of 
soine person. In connection with this 
class of universal birds the negroes recite 
the following couplet: 


**De whistlin’ woman an’ de crowin’ hen 
Nebber cums to eny good end,’ 


Frogs and particularly toads, play an 
important part in Southern superstition. 

The hearts of ten toads nade into a stew, 
will cause the effects of conjuration. The 
hind legs hung over the fire-place one 
week betore Christinas will bring plenty 
of food and presents, and the large eye- 
balls of a water-frog or “blood noun,” as 
they are called, worn as a breastpin will 
keep his satanic majesty at a respectful 
distance from the wearer. 

The weird jack 0’ lanterns which bob up 
in the bogs of the South during dark nights 
are regarded as ghostly apparitions, and 
are supposed to indicate the presence of 
ghostly spooks. 

Te average plantation negro or white 
will dash wildly towards boine on ihe ap- 
pearance of a jack o’ lantern anywhere 
near hiin. 

Indeed, it is a very difficult matter to 
one of ,the above class out of doors a 
sunset. 

The first appearance of frost is anxiously 
looked for, and its pretty formations eager- 
ly scanned. 

The glistening pictures inust be observed 
when the sun rises, 

The silver pictures thus seen in the first 
frosts of the season are regarded as illus- 
trations of your fate, 


A coffin ineans death;flowers, a wedding; 
money, riches; birds, long life; and stars, 
sickness. 

The approach of a coon or ’possum com- 
ing toward your home inthe daytime is a 
very bad omen. 

It is also regarded as a bad sign to kill an 


r 


| even nuinber of these animals, and if upon 


the reasseinbling of a party ufter a moon- 
light hunt it is found that an even number 
has been bagged, the party will hunt for 
hours to capture or kill another animal, 
and thus make the number odd, 

Plenty of rabbits in the stubble and sur- 
rounding fields indicate a large and healthy 
crop next season, 

A white crow is a harbinger of death and 
disease, and the appearance of one of these 
birds in a neighborhood will cause the en- 
tire negro population to turn out with their 
old muskets, and the luckless white crow 
is killed if possible. If it is killed the belief 
is that Sickness will prevail but no deaths 
Will result from such sickness, 

Crows in large numbers are a good 
Sign, therefore their lives are sacred to the 
plantation hands,who feel deeply aggrieved 
if one of these Lirds is kiled. 

Thunder and lightning duringthe winter 


| tneans that the devil is abroad on the earth, 


und it inevitably causes devout negroes to 


| pray and Sing. 


The weird and unearthly hooting of the 
owl, from its loity perch at the top of a sigh- 
ing pine tree, reververating and echoing 
through the gloouiy torest and out over the 
surrounding tnarshes, is regarded as the 
announcement of the presence of gbosta. 
When the hootin= is heard the pickapinnies 
gather close abougthe olu gray-haired sire 
before the blazing hearthtire, and listen to 
his narrative of how “de ‘haunts’ am walk- 
in’ about in de woods wid dere white sheets 
an’ pointing hands,” 

— - ———- — 

CHINESE SUPERSTITION.—Tbe absence 
ofall surgical attendance in the field, says 
an exchange, does not add to the satisfaction 
of service in the Chiuese ariny. The theory 
advanced to explain this brutality is not so 


| inuch a callous indifference to human life 
| a8 a Buperstition, akin to that of “the pecu- 


liar people,’ who retuse all medical advice 

to their children. The man who gets a bad 

wound is regarded as one whom the gods 

mean to die. Fora tike cause the Chinese 

are reluctant to rescue the drowning: 

——P © > 
Important. 


Philadel phians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. If enroute to Saratoga or other 
Suiminer resorts via Grand Central Depot, 


all Baggage will be transfered from Hotel 
to this Depot, FREE. 600 Elegantly fur- 

ed rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
City Fainilies can live better for less 
money atthe Grand 


Union, than at any 
other first class hotel in the city. 
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QUESTIONING. 





BY MORLE®. 


What is it I have lost—what precious thing 
Wherefur | day by day go sorrowing, 
Which made of ev'ry day the fairest part? 
What has slipped noiseless from my life's account 
That was of all my life's best life the fount 
And subtie essence? Teil me, 0 my heart ! 
Something there was, and what I cannot teil, 
Something that somewhere lieth, cold and still, 
That used with silent strength mould all things well, 
That now, being dead, all things must needs go i! 


It was the salt of Life, which being gone, 

All Life hath lost its savor, and flows on, 
A dreary round of dulness day by day. 

It was Life’s color, blue and rose and gold, 

Its glow of blossom ; now the world grows oli, 
And dons no garb but robe of ashen gray. 

The very air told of it in past times ; 
From azure skies it shone with silent cheer ; 

Bees huiamed of it in honey-breathing limes, 
Birds sang, trees rustied—now 'tis no more here ! 


What is it that I miss? Canst tell, O sea’ 

Canst tell, wild wind, blown o'er the brine to me? 
What is it in this altered world I lack 

Something that gave the flavor of Lite’s feod, 

The sparkle of its wine—some unseen gow, 
Unthouglit of till l.ife fails to win it back. 

What was the spirit’s name ? In very ruth, 

It might return, could I but loudly call, 
Which shall tery on? Love, or Hope, or Truth, 
Or Youth, in losing which we lose these all 

- et 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 





TTVHE Roman method of reckoning time, 
betore the reform of Julius Cesar (B. 
3. 46), was briefly as follows : 

Like all primitive nations they reckoned 
originally by moons; and, when they 
wished for a larger measurement of time, 
they grouped ten months into a year. 

The earliest Roman year was decimal, 
beginning with March and ending with De- 
cember, the tenth month. 

It was easy, then, to see that it took 
about twelve moons to make a natural or 
solar year, and they added the two months 
ot January and February. 

But, seeiag that the | twelve moons did 
not make quite a year, they found it neces- 
sary to lengthen them, and thus bring the 
calendar year into correspondence with the 
solar year. 

The months by this ceased to be moons ; 
but many of the divisions and usages 
which belonged to the Junar month were 
retained when it had ceased to have any 
connection with the phases of the moon. 

Even with this additional number of 
days, however, the twelve months, by some 
miscalculation, still fell short ot the required 
time. 

The old superstition, that there is luck in 
odd numbers, led them to make their months 
of twenty-nine and thirty-one days re- 
spectively ; and unfortunately they made 
but four months of thirty-one days— March, 
May, July @nd October ; the rest (except 
February) received twenty-nine each, and 
each year was still short by ten days. 

But even worse than the reckoning of the 
months themselves was the method of reck- 
oning the days of the month. 

The month was divided into three un- 
equal periods by three fixed points—the 
Kalends, or days of the new moon ; the 
Nones, five or seven days later; andthe 
Ides, or tull-moon day. 

From these fixed points they reckoned 
backward—always dropping one day, how- 
ever, in the counting, so that they said, for 
example, the Ides, the day before the Ides, 
the third day before the Ides (instead of the 
second), andso on. These three divisions, 
as bas been said, were unequal. 

The Roman week, consisting of eight 
days, a nundinum, each month containing 
three tull weeks and a few days over. The 
first two of these, counting backward, were 
taken together, sothat the Ides, or full- 
moon days, always (except in February) 
came sixteen days betore the Kalends of the 
following month ; the Nones again, came 
eight days before the Ides ; there remained, 
therefore only four or six days tor the space 
between the Kalends and the Ides. 

Thus, in the thirty-one-day-months— 
March, May, July, October—the Ides came 
upon the 15th, and the Nones upon the 
7th ; in the other months they fell upon the 
13th and 5th respectively. 


This division of the mouth belongs, it is 
evident, to the very earliest times, when | 
the month was really a moon 

hun Arat 


When the new moon was seer 
apit where he anno 
length of the first subdivision of the coming 
month, five or seven days: 


“Five days (or seven days) I call thee, | 


— eee 6 


dess of the new moon, and the day of 
calling—the Kalends—being sacred to 
her. 

On the day thus announced—the Nones 
—the people were assembled again to hear 








the announcement ot the festivals and busi- 


| , 
ness days of the remainder of the month. 


When the months came to have names 
and definite lengths, so that they no longer 
corresponded with the phases of the moon, 
the Kalends were, of course, no longer de- 
termined by actual observation, but by cal 
culation. 

Still, however, the practice of making 
the announcements upon the Kalends and 
Nones was kept up; and when the republic 
was established, and the city no longer had 
a king at its head, a special priest was ap- 
pointed tor life, called King of Sacrifices— 
Rex Sacrorum—whose duty it was, among 
other things, to make these 
ments, 

Besides the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, 
which came upon fixed days of the month, 
there wasa weekly market-day, once in 
eight days, called Nunding, which might, 
of course, fall upon any festival or business 
day. 

And the days that were not occupied by 
festivals—teri#—-were assigned to the hold- 
ing of public assemblies, dies comitiales, or 
of courts of law, dies tasti. 

The festivals themselves varied at differ 
ent epochs. 


announce- 


have them fall on two successive days ; but 

they were gradual'y increased in number 

and duration until many occupied a week 

or more, and the year was almost filled 
— 


with them. 
brains of old. 


Little minds are vexed with trifles. 

No man is wise or sufe but he that is hon- 
est. 

A cuptul of wind is better than no wind 
atall. 

The absurd man is the man who never 
changes. 

There is more of self-love than love’ in 
jealousy. 

He who sews brambles must look well to 
his shoes. 

Give neither counsel nor salt until you 
are asked for it. 

Cease repining ; behind the clouds is the 
sup still shining. ° 

Frugality is founded on the principle that 
all riches have limits. 

Experience is a torch lighted in the ashes 
of hopes and delusions. 

Great hearts alone understand how much 
glory there is in being good. 

Nature isan endless combination and 
repetition of a very few laws, 

Poverty may excuse a shabby coat, but 1t 
it is no excuse for shabbvanorals, 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and 
propilety to fashion in all things. 

Men may preach, and the world will lis- 
ten; but profit comes by example. 

There is a relation between the hours of 
our life and the centuries of time, 

The independent man is always thought 
more of than the most subservient, 

Unbecoming forwardness oftener pro 
ceeds from ignorance than tinpudence 

A man cannot have an ideaof perfection 
in another which he was never sensible of tn him- 
self. 

The effect of no man’s sins terminates 
with himself; often he involves others in his own 
ruin, 
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At first care was taken not to |! 





= ae emininities. i 


A Pittsburg writer proposes to put a rev- 
enue tax on female beauty, 

The women who sailed with Noah dur- 
ing the flood were the first Ark angels. 

Mrs. Hannah Simon, of Newark, N. J., 
recently celebrated ber Sth birthday ‘by walking for 


ten minutes, 


It makes a married man mad to pay 








— 


News Notes. 


Mr. Turnipseed has been elected mayor 
of Salesville, 0. 

All the United Btates Senators but two 
wear spectacies. 


Dakota expects to receive 100,000 emi- 


— es 





| KTants this year, 


twenty-seven dollars tor a bonnet that he has to look | 


at twice lo ree, 


Among the wives of Utah there may te 
found, itis said, women from nearly every nation 
except France. 

A Detroit girl, in order to keep her lover 


up to his promise, always introduces tim as ‘*my in- 
tended husband, *' 


A Chinaman in New York wants a di 
voree from his English wife, She has deserted him 
for another wearer of « pig tall, 


A fashion magazine asks: ‘‘What will 
the coming woman wear?’*) That depends largely on 
what income the coming man makes, 


A new book is entitled, ‘‘What Cana Wo 
man Do?** An answer to the question can be found 
by asking most any bald-headed man. 


A complaining Chicagoan in his suit for 
divorce, declares that his wife has made everything 
hot for him in bis marited fe except his tea and 
coffee, 


The champion woman pedestrian 18 said 
to be Mrs. Hannah Barnes, who has just reached MIl- 
waukee altera tramp of #0 miles vn foul, carrying 
her 14-months-old child, 


An exchange says there are always more 
women than incn in an insane asylum, It didn't 
seein to have time to look up the statistics, and ex- 
plain who seuds them there, 


Robert Laird Collier writes that ‘‘women 
who dress forchurch, do not dress to please the 
Lord.’ Noonesaid they did. They usuaily dress 
to make some other woman mad, 


Who first beholds the light of day 
In spring's sweet @owery month of May, 
Aud wears an emerald all her lile, 

Shall be a loved and happy wile. 


A young lady who lately received a bou 
quet of roses, Was somewhat amused to find the do- 
nor’s visiting card attached to it, and written on the 
wrong side these words: Not to exceed §2. 


Enjoyment: Charming young lady— 
Oh, Lhad such «lovely ime with Grace this after- 
noon; we were so delighted to see each other that we 
both talked so fast that the other couldn't get in a 
word! 


A Paris paper makes, ‘‘under all re- 
serve,’ the statement that a prince of the blood, 
a near relative of one of the pretenders tu the 
French throne, has just secretly marricd his—house- 
keeper. 


Love works miracles every day—such as 
weakening the strong, andatrengthening the weak; 
making fools of the wise, and wise men of fouls; fa- 
voring the passions, destroying reason, and, io a 
word turning everything topsy-turvy. 

The other day a lady (a very pretty wo. 
man)was seen driving in the park*with a hat that was 
nothing more nor less than a great bronze spider and 
its web—the latter, of course, forming the brim, The 
effect, although pecullar, was not so bad, 


A young lady who vowed she'd wear 


| ber lover's kisses on her lips until he should eome and 


take them again after his journeyings, survived her 
sufferings long enough to bestow thein on a responsi 
ble third party with a stout bank account. 


“John,” said a fond little wife, enthusi- 
astically pointing out to her husband a little store in 
a fashionable street. ‘‘When you die, I'm going 
to take the life-insurance money and start in the mil- 
linery business there.*’ 

An acute observer has discovered that‘‘an 
umbrella carried over a woman, the man getting 
nothing but the drippings of the rain, signifies court- 
ship. When the man has the umbrella and the wo- 


| man the drippings, it Indicates marriage, as a matter 


The consciences of bad men, if you | 


could get them to speak, would often be on the good 
man’s side. 

Know thy work and do it ; and work at 
it like Hercules, One mouster there is inthe world— 
an idle man. 

One distinguishing mark of man’s steady 
advancement is the increasing vigor of his warfare 
against evil. 

There is nothing lower than hypocrisy. 
To profess friendship, and act enm.ty, isa sure proof 
of total depravity. 

The more self is indulged the more it de- 
mands, and, therefore, of all men, the selfish are the 
most discontented. 

When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmuring of the brook and 
the rustling of the corn 

Few things are necessary to make a wise 
man happy. Nothing contents a fool, and this is 


why many men are miserabie. 


A wise man looks upon me! as he 10es 


wecr . ‘ , t ‘ app? reelves 
! ake ea sha 
It is easier to find a score of men wise 
enough to discover the truth, than one intrepid 


erescent Juno !’’—Juno being here the god- | enough in the face of opposition to stand up for it, 


of course,”* 

“Pf understand, Professor, that you are 
opposed to admitting womento a college cours 
**That is my position exactly ‘Have you any ob- 
jection to giving your reasons?** **None in the least, 
they are all embraced tn one ‘*What is thatr’’ ‘I 
married a lady with a collegiate education,’ 


A Japanese woman dresses her hair once 
in every four days, The luxury of hearing one's wife, 
with the ends of her fair in ber teeth, aod her mouth 
full of hairpins, talking about the kitehén-boller in 
the morning before the mirror, is never enjoyed by 
the Japanese husband more than twice a week, 


The Chicago druggist who, by mistake, 


| gave a woman Afteen grains of norphine, when her 


prescription called tor that amount of quinine,is not 
the first speciinen of his kind, One can never ve cer- 
tain that the doctor's preseription, as he write it, 
will cure, cor that, a6 the apothecary fille it, it will 
pot will. 

An Easter egg was made by a Parisian 
house for a present to avery wealthy Spanish lady, at 
acostot F000. It was formed of white enamel, On 
the Inside was engraved the yoepel tur Easter Day, 
and by some ingenious mechanism, a little bird 
lodged in this dainty cage sang twelve airs from as 
many popular operas. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gordon, now a resident of 


Canterbury, claims to have been born Apr 4 


among the White Mountains, She never haa 4 
tor for a disease in her life and worked every da 
until she was % Five “ etakes a tw 
every day, and does “id th ye ar nd t 
Her greatest mfort is her pipe, » whe kes 
cont P 

Fa < x 

“ as 

ay 
rage: bya ‘ ‘ 2 
wear. and at dances, soirees—and, : fact. after 11 at 


night, gardenias, Cape beaths, white lilac 
perm isaibic. 





A paper chimney 50 teet high has lately 
been putup at Breslau, 


New York claims to have more than 
a thousand female speculators, 


The Cherokee chief, Bushy head, has been 


through the scarlet fever lately. 


English shooting clubs have killed 897,- 
000 pigeons in the past five years. 


At least 350,000 head ot cattle will be 


driven North from Texas this year. 


At a baby show in Massachusetts a bright- 
eyed colored baby gained the prize. 


Boston is holding ‘‘choclatieres’'—church 
sociables where chocolate 4 the refreshment, 


Last year there were 1517 murders in the 


United States, 93 lega! executions, and 1118 men were 
lynched, 


A camel can carry a ton, and 20 pounds 
of hair, worth @2.50 a pound, may be sheared from 
his body every year, 

A man at Oconee, Ga, who obtained 
Judgment for $1200 in a lawsuit, bad just 975 left after 
settling with his lawyers 

In New York some ot the Chinese have 
Kiven up the laundry business and gone to farming, 
which they say pays better, 

Public story tellers still earn a good live- 
lihoodin India, In Tokio alone over 600 of these im- 
provisatores ply their trade, 

The office continues to seek the man at 
Calhoun, Ga., where there ls a vacant marshalship 
($)20 per annum) and no takers, 

A Springfield, Ill., watch factory employs 
120 hands, and sends out about HO watches a day, 
making a totafof about 1%), 000 a year, 

A new process in shot-making does away 
with the tall towers. A strong current of air ls 
forced on the lead as it falle Into the water, 

Hon. Simon Cameron's motto: ‘Never 
make a promise without trying to fulfill it. Always 
remember a favor and endeavor to reciprucate,'’ 

In the number of books published, Ger- 
many Is saidto lead, having during 1843 printed 
more than the United States and Great Britain com- 
bined. 

In Georgia carp ponds are very numer. 
ous, each county having on an average about twenty - 
two, The total number inthe State is about three 
thousand, 

Chicago people are entertaining them- 
selves with pronunciation matcnes gotten up on the 
saine principle as the spelilug bees of four or five 
years ago, 

James McDermott, who is now a hale 
man of 9 years, visite nearly every day the office of 
the Washington Reporter, on which he set type 66 
years ago. 

The annual yield of the average cow is 
450 yallons, and as there are 15,000,000 milch cows tn 
the United States, we have 6,750,000, 000 gallons of 
milk a year. 

bg ’ * 

According to Mr. Walter Besant’s statis- 
tles, novels constitute nine-tenthe of the books read 
in England and nincteen-twentieths of the books read 
In the world. 

Suicides are increasing in W@rance. Last 
year’s statistics show that the nuinber of women who 
died by their own hand was one-third more than the 
number for 12. . 

Boston has a baby show, which is unique 
in that the prizes are not all for the prettiest and best 
babies, Some of the testimonials are reserved for big 
ears aud baid heads. 

Having lost his nose, a Norwegian resid 
ing on Greenwich street, New York, advertised for 
the same the other day It inmade of silver, with 
steel apring fastenings. 

The Dakota newspapers are busily boom 
ing the Dakota bow liey amy that Dakota will 
raise about 40,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, 
ayaitiet 14,000. (00 last year, 

A vessel which arrived in New York a 
few days ago reports having, while off the comst, 
passed through greatshoals of mackerel, extending 


| over a distance of fifty miles. 


The black poodle 1s again becoming fash- 
lonable in Eagland. These animals, to bein correct 
atyle, nuet have their nalr shaved into knots and 
knobs, and rendered generally hideous, 


Among the inventions recorded in the 
Patent OMce lsone atvled a ‘life-saving coffin’ ’* It 
is so arranged that any inetion by a person accident- 
ally buried alive is registered above ground, 


A San Francisco woman is said to have 
secured an unmolested hearing of opera in that city 
“holler 


Withoul paying therefor, | threatenir ge lw 


fire’ jf attempts were made to remove her, 


Near Hepner, Oregon, receutly, Al Weir, 
a herder, laid duwn to sleep and ted the rope of his 
sadidie horse tohis wrist. The horse became fright- 
ened, ran away, and dragged Weir to his death. 


A man was discovered recently, near 


litte. ivg¢ nthe tr a fa ar ‘ see the *ieels 
and ” t ti al ide a distance 
f h } ed W Le Was asimoset 
lead 
A Portland, Me f al to be provided 
” 1 r 
ane : ¢ 
from the « ee ast spark 
le feit, and under ' ‘ vyt oe 
j rubbved, 





The Pretty Servant. 


———— 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH 
r VW AT will do. Lit i, aaid Mra. Redtold, 
“Take away the coflee-cojs and the 
| tray. lwillring if | want vou any 
aiore,"’ . 
“Whata very pretty tt! irior taid 
you hav: Mos. Et suid ber visitor, 
when Lita Vaux tad fluttered softly out of 
the rooin with the gilded tray and the two 
decorated cotlee« ups 
Mrs. Re lieaned luxuriously back in 
ele Kine aitte : sy é ur, puffed, and Iritiyod 
and hung with asere tassels, 
“She is pretty and handy, and helps with 
the fine wwhing and futing, ard linen 
mending and all that mort of thing, said thie 


lady. 


‘She has gota tace like one of the Ma 
don «ot Riphael said Mra. Poxleyw, 

*Yos, that's just it.’’ ead Mra. Red { 
“Pinafraid she's above her station: Love 
found her once reading the books when 
ebhe ouglit to have been dusting themu—anid 
it was only last week that To town rT) 
tears on the stairs, when Maude Aker'os 
Was sliving one GI Ler pathetic bithle os eli 
ball acids. 

"Of course |] forbade her to open on 
the bouks ayvain, and pave h t 
etand that high tragedy ib LO Blalrca 
was po part of ler duties, 

“Walter thouwht I wast sharpwith her 
but one has to keep up towe tho Standard 


in these uaffiirs. 

Mra. Foxley elevated ber brows 

“Walter! ais | 1. 

“Upon ny word, now | eo oH tot rib { 
At, it isa lle a revues tt 
sucha prett t en 
house with a« j eS 
pore he si 

Mrs. Redford drow reli ts 

“Quite out ol tue que n. Mrs. 
maid mihe 

Mra. boxley sin ! 

*eTt's thie sain { I ( etus 
and the beguar yard, tha mauve oad 
dillerent Vu . OVerT world 
began,’ ste aiid, 

“However, 1 diresas MI \\ e ston 
Oonventional toa ‘ M thou twto stray 
in anv siieh direction . 


“Horrid titug! sand Mes boedflord to ler 
meli, as she atood at 
the volusiious folds of Ales. boxley's kk 
Bweep into 
away. 

“Shea oever 
@ thing 
that red-lbaired, freekled 
But all the Se, t would, 
be aswell if Lita Vaux 
previy.”’ 

She rang the beli sharply, 
Che littio thandtnmata for 
marquetert Labrie that 
dlow, 

“7 beg vour pardon, tia'’anus,”’ 
with the faint color cou 
her cheek, “bul | wil the table 
care, ning. Its thie cust 
froin the street 

*Be silent, | i “ 
ly, “TP will mot allow 

the subject.” 

She watched Che 
fri as she oiade 
rests, 

Yes, Lita was 
aot, chestnu! 
auburn = lights, 
@eheeks all dimples and 4 =, ti 
dhose ftlower-like, 
Seemoutlof place ai 
world, 


hier earria ere rove 


Ww ll 
had t itil i Valter Jeo 


‘ 


Hi wlio 


were 


wad 
tive chinst 


reproved 
aHocertan 
With 


on 
ire thie tay 
mated Loita, 
iu oa on 
werent 
Cloister iba ai 
thorri- 
mon 
trein its 


huste to o ey 


ished 
hee be 
daneweran ’ pretty seit} 
ter Wp train, i 

hovVelyV 


delicate e il os Vio 


*] Mliitiromt thi 
her,’ said 2un , 
“Upon the « Ye, | believe J will 
INyseil ol Lie rst eX is } ¢ 
a change.’ 

SG the next Mrs. 
looking over l ‘ t istrate 
of Dickeous'’ w &® she Was not 
she might otherwise | room, to 
Volume thiiseiny. 

She pulledtha bell at 
knew frocn the qu ry 4 aracter o 
the tintinnabucar 
Wrongs mM Lise Uuliper revgtoos, ated 
Upstairs With ap 1) 

** Lite . i Mins, 
have been disubes 
books.’ 

Lita looked be 

se] don't 
bhe. 

Mrs, Redford fr 

“T hate bivpoerisy . “You do 
understand e Lita, You have been read 
ing ume 
gone: vr ’ 

Lita clasped 

**C ii, 
you 
have 
since 
Weuns ay 

But poor Lita’s ¥ nent 
tions wer Vil j wif i 
bour siie! f t s | 
ing Vv 
eyes | ded by lear t and 
thr ,f 


(nh hod lo wiake 


Redt ith is 
1 edition 
as sorry 


fina 


ie uns 


Liasbleneod 


Vou 
avout tliese 


Am Ail) 


cane » lua’amn,’’ said 


tiie Me * rata), i 1 » & 
vy it to ime at onee, or 
er lin wether, 


Witat sii bina hint li 


Hane 
“Bat I 
parier 


Liree 


bee | ‘ eT s')e 


z 


Hever «tye ta > tis 


Vou rey ed ine dor aon sv 


mii issevera 


aru ‘ | ‘ ' qr or 


peated ‘ ‘ 


> 
: 


lears » bi ‘ 
apa Kindly ‘ 
“Qu, Mr. Walter, you n't bé 


‘ 


ve il ! 
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! 
| ine, at least,’ abe cried hysterically; “you— 
you knew thet | would vever ateal.’’ 
lle hwked stendlastiv at ther for a 
) nent, and then drew her aside under 
| shelterofa neighboring archway, 


mo 
the 


und Searching in effect 





SEA AND WAVELET 





As we wandered one day by the seashore, 


Ww tie wavelets broke at our leet, 
She picked up a seashell aed asked me, 
Ina vy ¢ Ine xpre ibly sweet, 


To listen awhile to its murmurg, 
Aud the meaniug to try and repeat. 


I took from 
And put up to my ear, 
And auswe d, **Amid it 


ber hand the seashell, 

iow mnurmurs 
iv that I hear; 
ver be happy 


There le one sac sweet so 
It si 


LU unless ite | 


> it can ne 
sVeu orcan le bear, 


If taken away from the orean, 


‘Twill murmur the livelong day; 
And lonely, “twill sigh for the wavelet 
It Kissed and caressed in thelr play, 


Oh, love, my heart is a seashell 
Phat murmurs when you are away," 
But she answered, her blue eves dancing, 


‘You have read the meaning auiisa, 





| 


| 


“Now tell meal Lita. My mother has 
| turned you out of duors—you (hat were so 
| woad, 

‘Tell me all.* 

She told hits with tears and sols, 

; “What @hall ldo Me. Walter?’ 'she asked 
Miltitelv. 

Where shall lwo? Imake bold to ask 
of you because you were always so kind to 
nie 

“Tita, said he, “did it ever oceur to you 
that 1 was fond of you—that I loved you, 
its ?°° 

She Jooked at him a moment, then 
snatched ber arn away trom his, with glit- 
lorniny eves and seartet cheeks 

‘Mr. Walter, you must not speak so to 
ie. 

Jt is not right.”’ 

‘Lita, mv litthe love, do you think I 
would utter a wrong word to you? I love 
you; Tantrendv tomake vou my wife. 

pit--oh, Mr, Walter, yvour mother,’ she | 
AM prest, 

“Tadeo lovevou. Yes, it would he the 
proudest happiness that could ever @oue to 
ine tobe vour wife-tbut 

lle siied down into the hazel wells of 
ber wisttul, troubled eves, 

Ibe content, Lita,’ he said. “There are 
thes when a oman $3 justified in for- 

‘ fath nolher, a lLuliuys but his 
own love 

* * * * * a 

It had ur nt dark for Mrs. Redford 

% pit her work, and range for the 
yas t teal 

Ia servant ho answered the bell 

t in notes—one weecu pr sled 
bv a | Hye pachuye, neh 1 Opened 
first 

vas the missing volume, and the note 
‘ ‘ uo her peplew, llal Akerley, 

il 5 c J , 

DEAR AUNTIF, Pardon tiv uneeremnye 
I ‘ straction of Che liptiortal ‘Prek- 

’ [prot so interested im it the otter 
eVeniiy r that Leouldoa't part with. So J 
peut minv pocket, and tioished mm at any 
jemure., Ilope vou laveu'’t missed it—or, if 

iii aver, Cheat Veota 4 i pardon lois as well 
wWweolher shortcomings al your alleetiouate 
SCuAprour i“ ¢ Abie pe fr 

“HAL AKERLEY.” 

Desrme,”’ sud Mrs. Redford to herself. 
‘tl eo iw frittot ibaes Galler all ] ade 
Claire, Pin aliiost sorry | owas 80 cross 
Witte tie 

Lod then sha opened the seeond bots, 
wWhieh, upto tbe present moment she had 
sScuire \ ti).° 1 sal 

fo ler surprise, sie saw tliat it was from 
her sou Waiter, 

‘Dean Morien,—f was inarried to Lita 
Vii tuts bine Weare voing to Paris 
mid Po ostall hope to present oe 
Your new dadyhter sometinie towards 
the close of next Week. liver your devoted 

| SOD. 
“W. Reprorp.” 

\nd that was the upshotof Mrs. Redford’s 
plots and plans. | 

—_>_ - —>- | 

Turnkisn JEWELLERS. —The jewellers of | 
la Who are mostly Arieniaos, are | 
idto have a singular method of orna- 
menting wateh cases, &e, with diamonds 
mother precious stones, Oy situply glueing 
‘ ‘eHneoting Chemton, Phe stone is set in 

{ and silwe and the lower patrt of the 

i mead flat, or to eorrespond With that 

tLtlo wlhie's s Lio Loe iXend it Is thieets 
varconed ventiywand the ylue applied, whie 
i \ \ lr sz aL Lie parts thus cerry rit 
ed never sequarat blile Cement, Witch 
Will firtviv tintte Gils Of glass, and even 
| “ , i imay of eourse be ap 
plied toa gy it Vu useful purposes 
st S oti 1) \ tiv r six bits 

rast s f large pea, in 
% saat ‘ . suffice to render it 
yuid ; ‘ Vosse SOiVEe aS puch 
~ pres Isly ‘ thie soflened in 
A er, t ‘ im Water tauest be 
used rgood brandy orrumaswillinake a 
two-ounee phialof verv strony glueadding 
two stnall bits oteiuin galbunuim or aun 
niseutn Which taust be ruboed or ground 
until they uW dissolved: then mix the 
whole with sattle it heat, Keep the glue 
Wap th closeiv stopped, and when at isto 
be used set the phialin boiling water, Lo 
iv ithe cracking of the pital by eX posure 
to such Sudden heal, Use a thin green glass 
plual, and hod it to the steam ai few 
seconds, belore iuiiuersing it in the hot 
water. 
—— - -_ = 

A Day or DratiH.—AS an anniversary of 
toe deaths of ens persons, few davs in 
the vear ean ar comparison with April 21 
Ou the List of April died alexander thie 
Grrat, Diogenes, Auselin (Are Ishop of 
Canterbury), Abe land Racine. Aimong 
other { e deaths that have cide: ‘ 

April are those of Pope Constantine, Pope 
Pee I1]., and Pope Niet isIV: kK 
I Rilee t 1 ane ¢ irles VIII 

| \ mam J ! Tasso, M 
M \M ie] ir, Metas 
M ‘ ‘ N l t \ | 

—_ ° +s 

nY x la! J v re 

niid Aud pleasantin action, bat thorough | 


it \ou call me the sea; la wavelet, 
Cant you guess the meaning of this? 
Whi, it isn’t the sea, but the wavelet, 
Luat the shell is accustomed to kiss,’ 
SB. Bs 


OLEN. 
<<a -- 


Humorous. 


W hat tithe with the prefix “l,’’ is a decla 


ration of lunacy’ | miad-aim., 

The vegetable which young love is al 
Vave nreed lur, is lo-tnate-oh 

Why should the male sex avoid the let 
ter AY Because it makes men mean, 

De stee! hoe dat laughs at de iron one, is 

t i i x jdaddy, 

\ in cure Heart Disease. Dr.Graves 
li i it never la 2! 6 lor ®., by drug 

If you courta young woman, and you 
ure ind sheis won, what will you become ¢ 
Oise i 

What is the difference between an indus 
t indalazy one’ The tirst makes tlie, 
tlie ii the 

--- —_> - - 
Supevfuous Mair 

Madame Wan lds Specit permancutly removes 

supertuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send n” 
jar. Madame WASMBOLE Le Wes Dpriug- 
Held = .reet, Boston, Ma 
—— oe => 


4a When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these 


cuouteratavorou the ablisher and the ad- 


Yertiser by naming (he turds. bvening 
taped. 








These Corsets are recognized in Eurone and 
America asthe standard of style,workmanship and 


neral excellence, The Coraline with which they 

ere boned is ruperior to whalcbone in both dure 
ability aud comfort. Price, from §1 ur, 
Tor S84LS by ALL Lzrapina MERCHANTS, 

att tallimtiations, De sure that our nameison 


‘WARNER BROS. 
9363 BROADWAY, NIW YORK: 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


specific No.28 


D years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


*rostratior 
Pervial ore Via 
Soup by Dri aa 


rk or other canses 

ant large vial powder for 35 
Z by} tate pad a stpaid on receipt of 
dress, Hum reys’ Homeopathic 

Medic ine Co., 10 + ‘ulton St., New York. 
CTS. & you'l get by 


ut Thi is Out AGOLDEN BOX OF GooDS 
Pare Mtr pou i WG 


ort MONEY, in One Month, 


ou in 

elec in America. t ter 

1. Ob Youns.i:3Gree scnwichBth Yok: 
3g, io AND NOT 
NB ANY'W WEA ¢ ouT 


i 11956 avs 
is Dey ‘Sto Y 


> (Mt) . . 
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& Retnrn to us with TE 


ai will bring 
anvt 


itd 











1 )* 8 MiSs 


4 ). > coi tA aii Ave 
| 1003 ‘ ) lar songs ¥) new Chromo Car 
molaline, name On 1& « W Brooks, Puiuc) 


columnes they will | 
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| DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR 8SYPHILITIC, HEREIM- : 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, 8y ro 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Data 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Ory 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, C ‘onsumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, | 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SO a ‘ 
ULCEKs, Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariliian 
solvent «excels all rene M91 agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured vo all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the core of Chronic Scrofuieus, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 


Dropsv, Stoppage of Water, Incontinen ¢ of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albominuria, and in all cases where 





| 


| 


there are brick-dust deposits, or the water iy thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like “the white of as 
evyg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust déepos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensetion 
when passing Water, and palo in the smali of the back 
and along the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


One bottle contains more of the active principles af 


medicine than apy other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require Ove, ox six 
timesastnoach. One Dollar Yer Bottle 


RADWAY'S READY RELIRF 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 





RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPITTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA | 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Ty phot d, Yellow aud other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) 80 quickus RADWAY'S READY 
RELIEF. 

Loosenessa, Diarrha@a, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stoppe din fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway’s Ready Relict. No cougestiop or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 


a 1 names 


neuralgia, nervousness and eregpromnese, rheulua- 
tism, lumbayo, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, plearisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 


burn and pains of all Kinds, Raudway'’s Ready Relief 
will stford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days etfecta shenmasians cure... Price, D cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 


ent, Act Without Pain, Always 3 
Reliable, and Natural in ; 
Their Operations. 
A VECETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 
Pe rfee tly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 
yu purg regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. \ 
RADA ay: SPIILLs for the cure of all disorders of 


Liver, Bowels, Kidneys 
vous Disease: s, He adac he, ¢ onstipation Costiveness, 
Indig 1, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of She Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 

the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, containing 

no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Be Ovserve the following Syinploms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Oreans : Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blaod in the aad. Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stoma: ia, Seur Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the. Sight 
Feverand Dull Pafn in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 

pir: ation, Yellowness of the Skin and Eves, Pain in id 

he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free te 
system of all the above-named aisurders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRIE.” 


Senda letter stamp to RADWAY & CO... No. 3% 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@ loformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE POBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that 
wame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what yuu buy. me 
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New Publications. 


~ Taking the ground that the present age 
wants to know all it can, about the tamous 
women of this country, who have done and 
are doing much to shape its destines, 


Worthington & Co., of Hartford Conn, have | 


issued an octave work entitled “Our Fa- 
mous Women" giving along with a sum- 
mary of their achievements, a series of 
most valuable biographical sketches of 
these women; portraits of their subjects, 


engraved by leading engravers in the high- | 
est style of the art. The volume contains | 


sketches of Catherine E. Beecher, Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney; Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Harriet Preseot “efford; Rose Torry 
Cooke; Clara Louise Kellogg; Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton: Mary L. Booth; Lucy Lareoin; 
Margaret Fuller; Frances E.W lard; Marion 
Harland; Louisa M. Alcott; Lucretia Mout; 
Anne Whitney; Elizabeth Prentiss: Lydia 
Maria Child; The Doctors Blackw ell; Mary 
Anthony; Elizabeth 


Mitchell; Susan B. 


TH E SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











Facetie. 


Organizers—Italians. 

What 1s the proper diet fora dancer? A 
few capers. 

When de bate is wuf mo’ dan de fish, it 
time to stop fishin’. 

An onion is like a bell ; 
be better tested when peeled. 

Two Connecticut lovers have just made 


upafter a quarrel which took place 58 years ago. Some 
people cannot hold malice. 


‘There are 450,000,000 Christians now in 
the world,’’ says some authority. Rather strange 
where they all keep themselves, 

What is the difference between u carriaye 
wheel and a carriage-horse ’ One goes best when it 
is tired, and the other doesn't. 


Large sales testify the 


its strength can 


merit of Wr. 


| Graves* Heart Regulator for Heart Disease. Price 


Mapes Dodge; Abby Hopper Gibbons; Maria | 


Cad Stanton; Mary Clemmer; Charlotte | 


Cushman; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; and Julia Ward Howe. 
The biographies are written by all promi- 
nent persons, while in some cases the sub- 
ject of one sketch does the work for ner 
sister writers. They are doubtless the most 
complete while being the first combined 
series of biographiesof the leading women of 
America that bave ever issued from the 
press. There is hardly a home in the land 
where many or all of these naines are not 
known, and this volume which gives in 
an authoritative, sympathetic, entertaining, 
and thorough form, such notices of their 
lives and works, as will tend to satisfy a 
natural interest, cannot be too highly coin- 
mended. The publishers, that the charac- 
ter of the book might be also duly shown 
in mere inaterial features, have made it in 
paper, 
rfect as art could render it. The engrav- 
ings are all from recently taken photo- 


Si. at druggists. 


In all ages and in all known countries 
the scales have been the emblem of Justice, From 
this it is painfully evident that the tellows whose 


| Dusiness ithas been to getup emblems, have never 
| traded much at groceries and provision stures. 


type, binding, engraving etc., as | 


graphs, and have been worked by such | 


artists as Coie, Velten, Nicholls, Kruell, 
and others. Altogether the work is one 
that we can thoroughly recommend on all 
grounds, more particularly as in teaching 
many woinen what they may do, by show- 


ing what others ave done, it occupies a, 


lace in our literature heretofore unfilled. 

Sold only by subscription. Worthington & 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Publishers, 

The fact that a second edition of the “U. 
S. Art Directoryand Year Book,’ compiled 
by S. R. Koekler has been issued, and pre- 
sented to the public is evidence sufficient 
that its usefulness has been acknowledged. 
To those familiar with the first eftition no 
explanation need be offered of the aim and 
scope of the book. Its purpose is iully ex- 
plained by its title:—it aspires to be a prac- 
tical guide for all interested in the progress 


of art—art patrons, students of art and of its | 
history, artists, and travelers of an artistic | 
turn of inind—by pointing out to them the | 


facilities existing in the United States for 
the enjoyment, the study, and the com- 


merce of art. Various improvements have | 


been made inthe second edition by the 
omission of some old features and the in- 
sertion of new. Among the latter we may 
particularly mention a nuinber of engrav- 
ings of noted pictures and illustrations of 
the buildings of different art institutions in 
this country. Cassell & Co, Publishers, 
New York. Price $2,00, 
MAGAZINES. 


The American edition of Cussell’s Family 
Magazine for June 15%4 lias the following 
list of contents: Within the Clasp, seria!; 
Talk with My Patients; An Untashionable 
Day at the Seaside; Ludwig’s Jealousy; The 
Nightingale’s Haunt’s;The (;arden; A Whale 
Hunt;Amateur Instantaneous apes. ond. 
Spring; Sights and Scenes of the New 
World; Witness My Hand; Remunerative 


Employment for gentlemen; All Like a | 


Dream: What to Wear; etc., ete. Cassell & 





eee 


Co. 739 Broadway, New York. Price | 


15 cents. 

The Magazine of Art for June, is as 
usual a regular treasure house of riches for 
those of artistic tastes. It contains among 
its articles, most of which are graudly illus- 
trated with numerous engravitys from full 

age pictures drown: A Story; Pontaine- 

leau, Village Communities of Painters; 
The Confession; Illustrations of Musset; 
Some Venetian Visiting Cards; Sculpture at 
the Comedie Francaise; Elzevirs; ‘Le 
Stryge’’; Syon House; The New Home; ete. 
ete. We cannot commend = this grand 
publication too highly. Cassell & Co, 739 
Broadway New York. 35 cents per nuin- 
ber. 

In Demorest’s Month/y for June the arti- 
cles of most interest are: An Excursion into 
Wales; The Wentworth Homestead; Lost 
Crowns; Among the Eisher Folk ot York- 
shire; and How We Livein New York; by 
Jennie June. Thestories and poems will 
be found readable, and The World's Pro- 
gress, instructive and suggestive. The va- 
rious departments contain inuch that will 
prove usetul in the bousehold. Demorest 
& Co. New York. 


NEW MUSIC. 


From Russell & , Music Pub! 
Boston, Mass. we have received the follow- 
ing numbers of their Musical Library 
Even Song, 20 cents: Large are the M 
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PAINTINGS 31 ase SS ecom y 


fashionable as a protective to oll paintings, 


and as a safeguard against motbs and dauip | * 
the backs of valuable pictures are covered | 


with rubber cloth. 


i 





Rosust Heats 


fs not always enjoyed by those who seem 
to possess it. The taint of corrupted 
viood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. In time, the poison wild cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with all the more 
Virulence the longer it has been allowed 
to permeate the system. Each pimple, sty, 
boil, skin disorder anid sense of unnatural 
lassitude, or lanyuor, is one of Nature's 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cuses, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease und the special corruptions 
of the blood. It is t w only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 

cleanse the syetem of Serofulous “and 
Mere urial jmpurities and the pollution 
of ¢ ‘ontagious Diseases. It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Searlet Fever, and enables rapid 
rec - ration from the enfeeblement and 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty years, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at ull possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whutever the 
ailments of this class, and wherever found, 
from the scurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
*veldt-sores” of South Afriea, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Drugyist» 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where all other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures ure offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers.’ which only allure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease {8 steadily be- 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the on!s 
medicine that can radically purify the 
Vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all drugyists; price $1, 
six bottles for 85. 


502 ERCENT SAV ED on Patent Medicines, Send 
re) tor prices to W. T, Totten, 672 N. 10th, Phila,, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED 


MONARCH HORSE HOE 
MD CULTHATOR COMBE 








nae savi of labor and money. 
~y i vn A a Con’ can enltivate and hoe 
and hill potatoes, corn, etc., 15 times as 


easy and fast a+ one m can the old way. 


1 REE. AGENTS 
WANTED. Ba be ontion this paper. Address 


Monarch Mfg. (0., 206 906 State St. Chicago, UL 


CARDS: 
FREE! 


gents W anted 
i : > . ~ 
nt. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa 


YARDS. © assorted Chromos (new) with name,asd 
_5 latest songs, 0c. Capitol Card Ce., Marueord «1, 
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GRAY 


” Bruceline, the Great Hair Restorer 
praduaily aud permanentiy. Not a dye 


NO 
wat 


A nnd Renewer inve htten 





HAIR. 


changes gray hetr to ite naturel color 
(iray- haired persona, oll men a 





women, nade to look young inthree weeks. Nomore «ray bar! Also grows hair rapkily and luxnuriaptly. 


Send for descriptive book, and teatimeniala and opin! 


mend ithighiv. Address, 





receive more that one corres? anewer t somal W 
$15, the eixth #)0) and #1 eal thes ne hur 
first. remember r that vou may be the + 


for the benetit of our r wilera, on which we text seeds, implement pd oop ving the rm rt in each jane of the 
paper. We also have en extens.ve Poultry Farm which te rin for Cie benefit of Chow: interested in making 
} money in the pou! 'ry ane ness, Weare now running « fawoneting (Continued Story ty : ) om ipent — / 
Charles Kewale, >).et Voetry, ete, ‘The paper, ip short, « ‘ i! rl inetruct Bi 
| the whole family. Heantifn ithist rated he regular anbecription pretof the FAR “YIELD AND 
| FIRESIDE ix $1.00 per year. For the 50 cents we wed you the pace from / lo January, ao os 
' po pothing additional tor | rrivileve of compet ing for one ot t al pr ’ wil be eet 
> the successful ones. te nd 0) cents in postage stars, | ui I. O. order of reguttered letter, 
| Don't wait, send your auswer quick, aud get the $200. Adder 
| FARM, FIELD and FIRESIDE, 69 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSIC 


| FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


| FOR 
| 


‘Ten Cts. 


| SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER | 


BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Sinyers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 


publi shed for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stam pe, 





we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


addres 


music and words, to ans Among 


them we may ima the following 


» rae 


‘J he La ! ' 

A Violet from Mother's Grrave 

Tripping o’er the hills 

Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore 
{’m Gett oJ } 4 
Katey’s Lette 
© Fred, tel] them to Stop! 

One Bumper at Parting 

Little Golden Sunbeam 

Kathleen Mavonurneen 
Twickenham Fe 

The Blue Alsatian Mountains 
Killarney 

All on account of Eliza 

The I orpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants 
The Ola Folks are you 


Is Jennie True To Me 

Oh, ‘pes 

Put Away That Straw. 

With the Angels By and Bye 
Scenes of Childhood 


Grandmother's Chair 
Oh. Mary Ann, I)! Tell Your Ma! 
Mv Heart's with mv > 


Lardy Dat 

Tie ¢ erect Hor 

Don't Shu ? J 
Phe S 

Mi 


DIME MUSIC CO 


Address 726 Sansom Street, 


$500 CASH FREE! 


We offer the above amount of money Sree to the handred and «he people correctly anewer! 

Bible question. Where is the first place in the bible (aot it «aye a man was buried 
The first person auewering this Question correctly. on of befor th eill reeetve #200 cash, 

| receive #100. the thi ra $0 the fuarth S25; Lie fifths 


oomd or thiml, eo you ets 
Competitor in nu ry case, fend SU conta for subser 
This paper ix one of the oldest and ablest edited Aygnen 
large pages inciudios clevant cover, bound, stitched and cnt, 
Farm, Garden, House hold aud Agricultural De prrtinen’ s by the bes: C- 
day, an Experimental Farm of over 100 acres owned b 


saseof ecminent chemistsaand doctors, ete., whorecom. 


WEST & CO, 7 Murray Street, New-York. 
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DR. LUTZE’S 
“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN’ 


cures nil 





Instantly relieves and speedily 

delicate and troublesome aticetions peeutiar 
| to ladies, Highly endorsed by phwstcin-: 
who inakoe aspecialty of such disenses 
“Hospitals for Women,” 
| This wonderful gynecian remedy is putuy 
lin granules, ina concentrated form. 4 ’ 


and in lureee 


bottle represents the medical virtue of 
pint of the deeoetion 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time. S200 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutz & 
1119 Girard St. Philadel piia, Pa, 
tar Dr. Lurzr; Ex. U.S. Ex. Surge 

author of various monograms on the T« 
eases Of Women, ete, ete., treats fetal: 
at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dk. LUTZK, care Lutw & Co 
1119 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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diseases exclusively, 
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CONSUMPTION. 


aveaporitive remedy forthe leease “@ 
thouranda of casee of the worst Kind and of hor etna Ti 
have beencere \ Todecd, av atrong le my faith inite « oy: 
that I wile ew OEE eS Pi tgethe witha Vale 
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“Faney Work Patterns Free. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





T is certainly rather difficult to make a 
selection among all the matcrials and 
sivies of dress, called new, but which, 
reality, are only old friends 
under a new naine. 
Real novelties are too rare to spring wp 
every season, as we think they do, and ill 


in 
brought out 


tay make a comparison, I would compare 


fashion to a wheel, ever turning on its own 
axis, and reproducing alternately a certain 
number of styles which are considered 
more or less suitable to modern require- 
ments, 

At the present moment, four distinct 
styles dividethe attention of the fashion- 
able world, that is walking dresses, visiting 
dresses, dinner dresses, and bal! dresses, 
and ladies provide themselves with these 
acoording to their position, 

There are many ladies, for instance, who 
never go out to dinner parties or balls, and 
rarely, if ever, do they pay visits. 

There ladies need only walking dress out 


of their own bome, and as all walking 
dresses ure inade most simply of some 
pretty woolen material, and the more 


simple they are the more distingue they are 
considered dress with 
elegance at very little cost. 

Visiting drosses inay be of silk, or of silk 
and wool, but walking dresses 
tirely of a woolen tmaterial ; and tnade with 
tie greatest simplicity. 

At home, wear whut vou 
doors, the 
better. 

I need not tell you that for this siniplicity 
to be really wlegant, the dress must have a 
faultiess cut and fit, whatever the material 
iteelf inay be, 

Material, indeed, 4 nothing couspared to 
out. 

Among the new, or so-called 
false, for walking costuties, is Mohair (now 
called Pasha, ot 
question). 

We see it in plain colors, and we see it in 
stripes, checks, and shots, 


every one nay 


must be en- 


more mouke-like you look the 


in homer the Liwyptian 


Shot woolen toaterials are not pretty. 
Shot requires silk to look elegant. 
In wool it looks coummon, which plain 


materials never do, 

It may however, be used as trimming to 
plain materials, instead of stripes, checks, 
or brocades ; or, over @ plain colored skirt. 
a polonaise of shot-mobair inay be worn; 
or, Overa shot skirt, a polonaise of piain 
mohair or cashinere, 


The newest color for walking dresses is | 


tan, both and darkest 
shades. 


The black mantles Aro very pretty this 


im [its lightest 


season, trimined with the profusion of 
black lace, jet, and bead passementerie, 
Brocaded and plain velvet, and = also 


broad stripes of velvet and grenadine, are 
to be most fashionable. 


One novelty in the latter stvle is epaulets | 


and brandebourgs of oxidised silver braid, 
laid on black lie, 

It is caught up high at the back with 
clusters of black velvet loops, and silver | 


braid ornaments. 


Another and simaller mantle, and in 
black er colored veivet, rese;mmbles a cape 
at the back, with fuil front and long ends 


of black Chantilly lace. 

The sleeves of all are still much pulled at 
the top. 

Very large jet butterfl.es are placed on 
mmanties, 

For instance, a inantelet of 
gauze, in black or color, would have the 
whole centre of the back of black lace, 
@rawn from the neck to the waist, wherea 
very large jet butterfly would yather it in, 
and then let it fall in graceful folds low on 
the skirt. 

Tigers’ claws are also used for the same 
purpse, and also in front as clasps. 

A dust cloak in ‘Tussere silk, trim- 
med with brown velvet, would) bave 
loops agraffed with two claws set in brown 
wood. 

The black grenadine mantles, with black 
or colored chenille broche, 
pretty, when 
being worn. 

The 


velvet broche 


pale 


will be very 
the weather adits of their 


manties are sh) at the 


like, but out of | 


new tmater- | 


the | 


inakeé thei tit without a crease. 


| lace, and the stockingnette, with 


tirely of jetted lace, 


tassels of jetted beads. 


Some have fronts of full black lace, 
clasped at the throat with a cluster of jet | 
balls, or loops of ribbon velvet, gathered at 


the waist, andtben falling in a loop be- 
low, 

Others have two large rosettes of cut vel- 
vet, one fixed on the left shoulder and the 
other just below the ehroat, connected with 
straps of the ribbon. 

Most of the new bonnets are very small. 
| They are nearly all kept in place by 
fancy pins passed through the turned-up 
| hate. 

These pins are endless in variety, and 
|} seein to prop the bonnet up bigh on the 
| head. 


| Many ladies, evidently considering this | 


The brocaded velvet, with full chenille 
| fringe, the plain velvet, with frills of black | 
raved 
} silk ruche, vie with each other in popu- 
larity; while the most dressy are those en- | 
fitting like a cuirass, 
with fall of plain lace, sprinkled over with 
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| style of coiffure too flat to be becoming, | 


| puta frisette inside, and then turn up the 
hair, #o that in some cases the effect resein- 
bles that of the once popular chignon, 
Irish crochet is now adapted to Lonneta, 
and is dyed black, red, or pale fawn color, 
It is mounted over a colored crown, and 
also with the full 
silk round the edge of the bonnet. 
in brown, dust, grey, and other 
shades, is another novelty. 
The crown of the bonuet is worked round 


mixed ruche 


Twine, 


aod round, commencing in the centre, and 


is encircled with a thick rope of twisted 


twine. 
The front of the bonnet is coinposed of 


flower, harmonizing pertectly, 
deftly in the coils on one side, 
Other twine bonnets have the crown of 
fine netting, with sinall spravs of kid flow- 
ers appliqued on; the edge is ornamented 
two more rows Of cut beads, cor- 


is placed 





with or 


responding in color. 
Bonnets of gold twist have a large gilt 











round the top, and run in two strings of 
strong bobbin, bringing thein out on each 
side of the seains, 

Turn it muslin outside, and trim with 
some lace and ribbon to match the body, 
and to imitate a baby’s long robe. 


Now pull the strings tight enough, so — 


thatthe opening of the bag will just fit 
round the doll's waist, the feet and legs in- 


| side it. 


Fasten with a strong needle and thread 
the front half of the bag to the dodl, stitch- 
ing close to the hem but not through it, 
80 as to avoid interfering with the drawing 
of the strings. 

A cap, made of lace, either fastened on 
with needle and thread or guin, is a great 
improvement, 

Any sized doll, of course, can be used, 
making the robe in proportion to the size. 


ane saaione 
some are padded under the basque, to | making a bag 12in. long; put a narrow hem 


Another kind of bag like a ball can be | 


made by cutting eight pieces of crinoline 
wire 23in. long, joining them together in 
circles, and binding them together top and 
bottoin in the shape of a ball, leaving even 
distances between every wire. 

This will tori a wire ball, as large as an 
ordinary sized **football.’’ 

Cut sixteen pieces of brown holland the 
size and shape of the spaces between the 
wires, but a litile larger. 

Stitch all 


the sections together, leaving | 


} 
one seam undone for the opening; turn the 


right side out, and bind the two edges with 
ribbon or tape, and put on three buttons 


| and loops; now put the holland case over 


of cut | 


the wire ball, tnaking the opening come 
between the two of the wires. 


To keep the case in its place it must be | 


fastened here and there to the wire; tinish 
by sewing on a loop of ribbon to forin the 


| handle. 


frayed silk of two or more shades, and a | 


butterfly on the crown, stnaller ones fast- | 


|} ening on the strings at 


whole veiled in gold) spotted or shot tulle. 


This short tulle is very new, and inay be | 


compared to a spider's web thick with dew, 
glistening with iridescent splendor, in the 
sunligetit. 

At present, only a few leading milliners 
are using this tulle. 

The colored tulle is very fashionable for 
veils, but not so becoming as the spotted 
black. 

It is often worn drawn 
| tightly back in folds to the bat or bonnet, 
instead of across the tip of the nose, or the 
mouth. 

Buttons of incrusted 
to straw bonnets, as tlat as possible. 

Old garnet buttons, which many people 


over the chin, 


Stones are sewn on 


| possess, can be attached toa ruby straw 
| bonnet, trimmed with the same colored 
velvet, and the edye ornamented with 


beads matching as nearly as possible, 
The buttons are 


seattered sparsely over 


the crown, and one is miounted brooch 
to fasten 


the head ofa long 


usa 


the strings, While another forms 


pin, plercing the wear- 


er’s hair. 
Steel, jet, 


tended oryinally for wearing 


or other faney coronets, in- 


on the hair, 


bonnets, ° 
are put and 
sometiines above the raised brims of bon- 


Sometimes they below, 
nets, according to the taste of the wearer. 

A few new-shaped hats are beginning to 
appear. 

Some have the brim straight and pro- 
jecting in front, with a half-wreath of tlow- 

ers resting on the plain layer of colored 
velvet. 

The back is turned sharply up against 
the crown, appareutly pinned back witha 
fancy-headed pin and a small tuft of the 
flowers to one side, 

Ostrich feathers droop over the back of 
the rather wide, turned-up brims of the 
Cavalier bats; and groups of various col- 


ored wings in the front of the Heuri II. 
Ohes. 


Fireside Chat. 
EASY WORK FOR HANDY GIRLS, 


back, with plenty of lace and beads about pAby DOLLS, dressed so that the robe 
them. will forma bay, are prettv, and use- 
A great inany have nes ends in front. Bx to hold needlework or handker.- 
Some ofthe beated ~ them cules, , , ' ‘ 
are as large 48 811s ‘ . - - : 
sork are . 
rhe s . 
DO, & 4 
telets = = — _ 
Cuta plece ofc red caimOric, U4 ng 
Several are boned, tw render them more and Sin. wi le, cover it with white inusiln, 
Glose-fitting to the curves of the Ogure, and | double it together, stittu up each side, 


the sides, and the | 


are now to be seen inounted on the fronts of | 


‘This bag is greatly improved in appear- 
ance if a sinall wreath of flowers is worked 
down the centre of each section of holland, 
or it can be painted like a terrestrial globe. 

A work-case can be inade in the shape of 
a dressing slipper, by cutting out two thin 
pieces ol ecard board for the soles, and cover- 


| lug the other with white silx or cashinere, 


and sewing them together with white silk; 
this fortis a pincushion. 
The front part of the slipper is also of 


cardboard, covered with velvet or satin, 
and embroidered with colored silks or 
beads, 


Sew this on the sole, and stitch round the 


upper part a piece of 3ilk large enough to | 


draw up 
work, 

Now tasten somne bands of white elastic 
across the heel part of the sole, to hold the 
thimble, packets of needles, scissors, &ec. 

Penwipers can be tnade with whelk shells, 
which have been tirst well cleaned in sul- 
phuric acid and water. 

Make a bunch of several skeins of sew- 
ing silk, by twisting them several times 
round the fingers, fasten them tightly to- 


into a bag, which will hold the 


| gether with abit of thread, then cover the 


inside of the shell with glue, and stuff the 
tied end of the bunch of silk into it; the 
silk ought to project about 2in. 

When the glue is quite dry cut the ends 
of the silk even. 

These shelis look beautiful covered with 
gold leaf, or painted first with vertmilion 
oil color and then with Bessemer’s gold. 

Pairs of cockles, mussels, and what are 
commonly called “Sailors’ Tobace> Boxes,"’ 
can be made into needle-books, peuwipers, 
or pincushions, 

Two holes must be drilled in) each shell 
with alarge needle or the point of a pen- 
knife, to puta ribbon through for a hinge. 
Penwipers will require either some 
leaves or cloth, or a bunch of silk to be 
fastened between the shells. 

Pincushions must have 
the pair of shells imade 
inanner ; 

Cut two pieces of strong calico the same 
shape a8 the shells, but a little larger; 
the two pieces together, leaving a small 
opening; turn the bag, and stuff it with 
ends of silk, cotton, or wool; finish sewing 
it up, and cover with a piece of silk or vel- 
vet. 

Tie the pair of shells together, glue the 
insides, and put the litthe cushion between 
thein; press them together, and bind witb 


a cushion to fit 
in the foluowing 


; a piece of string till dry. 





Needle books will require leaves ot flan- 
nel or ecashinere, overcast with) § silk or 
nicked all round, to be iuserted between 
the shells. 

Many useful articles can be ornamented 
with real ferns, tosses, and flowers. 

Cut out in white cardboard «a set of toilet 
mats, drawa seallop round them, taking 
half the circu:uference of a cotton reel asa 
guide. 

Cut the seallops out with a sharp pair of 





sew | 





scissors, and punch a bole in the centre of | 
each with a shoemnaker’s punch, a quarter | 


of an ineh across, 

The ferns, tosses, sinall 
must now be prepared by pressing them 
with a hot iron, first ¢ vering them with 
one or two sbeets of blotting paper. 


flowers, &e., 


Now with a sinall brush coverall the une | 


derside of each leat 
gelatine and water (half an ounce of 
gelatine to half a pint of water will be 
about the proportion), and lay in on the 
Inat very earefully In Lhe position Vou wisb 
it to be, pressing firinly with a soft cloth on 
and off for a lew minutes, till itis firsply 
fixed. ° 
Brush over both sid 


‘ atl e 


orftlower with bot 


iges with 


es and the « 


} 


7 . - ALS bDelore 
" y 
. S > hal 
i i water f they ’ ee! ugbly 
u atined and varnished, 
The “stamped out lesigna can be used 


in inaking these kind of mats instead of 
ferna, Xe. 


| if the introduction is one 









(Correspondence. 


Strinos.—The young man was guilty of 
great meaness in following you to see If you would 
speak to or walk with some gentleman; and we 
think he deserves to be dismissed, 
ANNETTE.—The young man was only 
He is probably not ac- 
Give him 





trying his best to please you, 
customed to the society of young women, 
a little lecture and another chance, 


WILLIAMSPORT.—A tnonk named Rival- 
to mentions, inasermon preached in Florence in 
1305, that spectacies had been known about twenty 
years. That would place their invention about the 
year 1255, 


READER. — TheBname Marvy signifies 
**bitterness ;°* Lizzie isa pet name for Elizabeth, 
which signifies ‘ta worshipper of God"? Anne, 
**grace, goodwill;’’ Elile, ‘*noble;’? and David, 
**beloved,*’ 

Auice.—If your friends can find no 
other fault with your lover than his not being good- 
looking, we do not think it necessary that you should 
give himup. A plain-looking man may make a thor- 
ough good husband, 

MorTueER,—It is a great mistake to ima 
gine that the pursuit of learning is injurious to 
health, Studious men liveas long as persous of any 
other professions. Wedo net approve, however, of 
too much task work for children. 

EIGHTEEN.—It is not proper for an en- 
gaged lover to keep up a correspondence witha lady 
in opposition tothe wishes of his betrothed, A girl 
is not too young to get married when she is eighteen 
years old, if circumstances are favorable, 

F. T. B.—The quotation, ‘Music hath 
charins,’’ is from Congreve'’s ‘‘Mourning Bride,’’ 
and the lines are ; 

**Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast— 

To soften rocks, and bend a knotted oak,’’ 

F. A. P.—Dogwood iscomimon in Amer- 
ica, and though there are eight species of it,only one 
is entitled, from its size, to be classified with forest 


trees, The wood is hard and can be brilliantly pol- 
ished. It is used for the handles of light tools, 
ete. 


FaN.—A doctor has his card printed 
thus: ‘‘Dr. Philip Walton;’* he does;not use ‘*M.D.** 
This is only placed after his name in addressing bim 
onan envelope. We have much pleasure in answer— 
ing our correspondents, as time and space per- 
mit, 


BROWNIE.—In comimon politeness you 
should have raised your hat to your friend's friend. 
However inferior her station iv tife, she was, for the 
time exalted by your friend's regard to an equality 
with herself, and was deserving of proper 
courtesy. 

LovuIsa.—It depends on circumstances; 
of mere form, you need 
only bow; if itisan introduction to a person whom 
you are desirious of knowing and keeping up an in- 
timacy with, you can make some polite remark to 
that effect. 


HERBERT.—Whzy did you not give the 
young lady an opportunity of explaining? The per- 
son you saw speaking to her night be her cousin, or 
her brother, orsomeone else’s sweetheart, for alk 
you know, or took the precaution to ascertain, Write 
to her, or go and see her. 


LEORIE.—It would not be improper to 
broach the subject, but as yet we think you are too 
young to become a missionary in suchacaase, Leave 
a task like the one proposed, for your elders. ‘“Ac- 
cept’* is the way of spelling the word which you 
write ‘‘except.** Remember that in pointing out 
such mistakes we do not wish to rebuke you for noe 
knowing better, but by warning you, to prevent 
others dotng 80, who would be actuated by far worse 
wnotives than those of hindness. 


AMBITIOUS.—Anybody can rant and tear 
about a stage, and make griimaces, but it does not 
follow that they are actresses. To succeed on the 
stage, a thorough good Judgment of an author's 
meaning, a knowledge of elocution, a complete com- 
mand of the different passions to be expressed on the 
features, and a retentive memory are absolutely ne- 
cessary, These talents are not spread broadcast, and 
hence we have a scarcity of what we may term ae- 
complished artists on the stage. 


Uropia.—The signature you take is a 
term invented by Sir Thomas More (1430-1535), and 
apphed by him toan imaginary island which he re- 


presents to have been discovered by a companion of 
Ainerigo Vespucci, and as enjoying the utinost per- 
fection In laws, politics, etc., in contradistinection to 
the defects of those which then existed elsewhere, 
The name Is made up of two Greek words, and signi- 
fies literally ‘nowhere,’ and has now passed into ail 
the languages of Eurvupe to signify a state of ideal 
pertection, 

PETITE.—l. The pieces of silver, such as 
named in the Book of Genesis, were the current coin 
of the country valued by its weight. It ts belleved by 
some that the Hebre word rendered ‘‘pieces of 
money** in Genesis xxxilil. 19, and in Job xiii. 11, de- 
notes a piece having on it the stainp or impression of 
a lamb or sheep, intimating thereby its current value. 
The practice of weighing money is general in Syfia, 
Turkey, and Egypt. ‘Vhe merchant draws out his 
scales and weighs it, as inthe days of Abraham, 2. 
Perhaps dipping your haudsin a weak solution of 
alu.n and water might do good. 


SELF-WILL.—We think that if you were 
to practice a little self-denial fora 
be more likely to secure a young man who would 
make a promise with the intention of keepiug it. 
What can you expect if you allow a perfect stranger 
to see you home, making no objection to bis taking 
you a roundabout way, to his putting his arm round 
your waist, and taking the additional IMberty of kiss- 


time, you would 


ing you? Whatcan any young man think of you— 

other than that you are only worthy to be vlayed 

with? Change your course, and you will derive a 
benefit from our advice. 

J. L. B.—The great secret of happiness in 

marr 1 life is to be fo i i Vriad little tactsand 

\ es Ma 

P 

4 reac ’ 1€ 

at reasonabienes hese are littic amulets that 

will Danish the evil spirits and kee p the home serene, 


aud the touchstone to euabie people to live thus la @ 


j sincere, deep, and toud love fer each other, 











